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Does Your Church Sing 
This Great Hymn? 
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Try it on Your Piano—Read it thoughtfully—Watch for Another Next Week. 
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Sir JOSEPH BARNBY, 1883 
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The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection, 
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HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


is the most inspir- 
ing and _ beautiful 
hymnal _ inthe 
American church, 
All the best loved 
hymns of Chris- 


tian faith are in- 


cluded and, in ad- 
dition, the book is 
distinguished by 
three outstanding 
features: 


Hymns of Social 
Service, 


Hymns of Chris- 
tian Unity, 


Hymns of the 
Inner Life. 


Think of being 


| able to sing the So- 


cial Gospel as wel! 
as to preach it! The 
Social Gospel will 


| never seem to be 


truly religious un- 


til the church be- 


gins to sing it. 

* * * 
Note the beauti- 
ful typography of 
this hymn: large 
notes, bold legible 
words, and ail the 
stanzas inside the 
staves. 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 
Editors 
The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 
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at for the Christian world. 


"ae CHRISTIAN CENTURY is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. 
It strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions 








EDITORIAL 


Wider Cooperation 
for Common Ends 
ORKING at cross purposes, religious men often 

defeat each other’s efforts. The Catholic finds him- 

self thwarted by the Protestant statesman in secur- 

ng better divorce laws. The Catholic has joined with the 
to defeat the Protestant in the latter’s attempt to bring 
he public schools uninterpreted sections of the holy 
ires. Such jealousies and bigotry make it possible for 

| group of secularists to have their own way largely 

making bodies of certain states. It is gratifying, 

re, to note that there is some indication of coopera- 
ong these religious groups where previously there 

n isolation and discord. It was to be expected that 
the 
s, Protestants and Jews agree in large measure 

he standards that should prevail in industry. 


ooperation would come first on social side. 
They 
have been willing to sit together, and plan for the bringing 
in of a new order which shall spell justice and broth- 
There is room for very much more cooperation 

han exists. The Catholics have taken advanced ground in 
natter of giving the moving picture industry a moral 
There is among this group of people today a 
mceeption of ethical policy with regard to movies 
has been worked out among Protestant churches. 
should Protestants withhold from Catholics whatever 

hey can give in realizing their aims with regard to the 
movie business? While Catholics have in noteworthy in- 
stances helped in the temperance reform, yet the main 
burden on the religious side has been carried by the Prot- 
estant groups. Why should not Catholics help win a fight 
hich they are begining to see means as much for their 
churches as it means for Protestant churches? It will be 


a longtime before these three religious groups will be amal- 


gamated. But is there any reason why they should not do 


what sensible people do in every other walk of life, coop- 


erate to realize common ends? 


Prohibition Steadily Becoming 
International Issue 


HE threatened economic retaliation of Spain against 
Iceland on account of prohibition in Iceland is simply 


one of the many indications that the day is not far distant 
when the question of alcoholism will be an international 
question. It is not fifteen years since many of the most 
important leaders of public opinion in the United States 
tor 


fed 


As the impossibility of having one section dry 


were insisting that the temperance question was one 
townships and villages, but not a matter for state or 
eral action. 
and another wet while social intercourse continued between 
the two sections, the United States came at last to the con- 
Now 


action 


viction that national prohibition was the only remedy 


that relatively strong nations threaten econom 


against weak nations which adopt prolubition measures, 


it is evident that at last the question becomes one of world 
orce the 


that 


significance. France is now threatening to ren 


sort of action like 


wine-making interests with some 
taken in Spain. To meet these hazards Senator Jones has 
introduced into the United States senate a resolution which 
puts the United States on record as opposed to this eco- 
nomic discrimination on the part of liquor-producing coun- 
tries. Once it was thought legitimate for Great Britain to 


force opium on China. Now that is seen to be one of the 
worst blots on the record of a great Christian govern- 
ment. It will not be long until it will be seen that govern- 
ment action which tends to keep the world drunk instead of 
making it sober is selfish paganism rather than enlightened 


statesmanship. The world ought to be eating the fruit 
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from the vineyards of France and Spain before it has rotted 
into debauching liquor. I[ntelligent leaders in these Latin 
countries must be led to see that aggressive action against 
prohibition countries will be resented by the most powerful 


nation in the world, and that is not good policy. 


Can Lynching 
Be Abolished? 


L NCHING will no longer be the favorite pastime in 
\merica if the senate of the United, States concurs in 
the anti-lynching bill that is now before it. This bill pro- 
vides for protection to those who fail to get protection in 
state courts on account of race, nationality or religion. 
l.ynehing is defined as murder, and heavy penalties are 
provided for the counties in which lynchings occur. The 
debate in the house of representatives became a sectional 
debate. Although the statistics proved that lynching was 
not peculiar to the south, and that in the past thirty years 
only thirty per cent of the lynchings were for alleged rape, 
nevertheless the southern congressmen continued to argue 
the matter from the standpoint of state rights, and from 
the standpoint of their attitude toward the Negro. The 
hill will be attacked in the judiciary committee of the senate 
by the same influences that fought it in the house and with 


much better chances of success. It will require the united 


} 


voice of i 


eral citizenship in various parts of the United 


States to bring about the passage of the bill. Fortunately 
here is crystalizing in the new south a new sentiment with 
regard to the 


Negro question. There are those who are 


at Iwnehing is not only barbaric but that it is 
ne protection to womanhood. If such minded people will 
vd their efforts to the enlightened group of the north, the 
government can be led to take advanced ground on the 
Nevre uestion Meanwhile our country is disgraced tn 
» eves of the world by those narrow politicians who are 
thle without shame to stand in a deliberative body and 
argue in defense of mob violence 


Rural Trouble 
the Church’s Opportunity 
farmer before it 


1D’ FLATION came to the 
to anyone else. Thewar-time 


young men up with farms at top-notch prices. 


came 
speculation loaded 
Some 
are being forced to bankruptcy. Others are struggling 
along with almost intolerable burdens. It 1s the long 
experience of religious organizations that it is in time 
if trouble that men and women turn their faces once more 
i church the modern rural church program was 
made for such a time as this. The way out for the men 
with the heavy burdens is better farming. The increase 
of the productivity of the land, greater diversity in crops 
and more scientific study of the food demands of the world 
are the factors involved. The young minister who has had 
some training in an agricultural school can bring helpful 
knowledge to his people. His is also the function in these 
times of doing some human engineering as well. The 
courage and hopefulness of any man facing a hard task 
is vitally important. The man who quits is defeated without 
a battle. The American farmer faces several years of hard 


labor, but if it must be, he is entitled to win. It is impor- 


tant that the farm home shall be harmonious in a time 
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when there are few luxuries. The team work of the rurg| 
family makes the difference between victory and defeg 
sometimes. Keeping the young folks satisfied on the farm 
means reinforcement in the most efficient of ali industrial 
groups where people cooperate unselfishly, the famih 
There has been much in rural life in recent years that has 
not been well. The automobile has been abused in the 
country just as much as in the city. The speed maniac has 
substituted long Sunday journeys for the quiet communion 
of the sanctuary. In these days tens of thousands of ma. 
chines are stored away in sheds, for there is no money to 
buy gas and tires. The church has a right to press the 
claims of a decent life program which will involve right 


eousness, neighborliness, education and worship. 


The Church and 
Human Nature 


HE most frequent charge brought against the church. 

especially by the young, is that it is dull. Other places 
are more interesting, and consequently at a certain stage in 
their development young people tend to drop out of 
church. Probably one of the great factors in the growth 
ot Methodism has been the ability of its ministers to make 
themselves interesting. Some other denominations have 
turned out better educated ministers, but if education stiff- 
ens the minister and detaches him from real life it is a 
The church 
might well take lessons from some of the great students 


decided disadvantage in Christian leadership. 
of human nature. Such a newspaper man as Lord North- 
cliffe, who owns more than a hundred journals and is per- 
haps the leading newspaper proprietor of the world, has 
achieved his success by studying human nature in order to 
determine what people are interested in. The Chautauqua 
bureau picks out its speakers not only from the standpoint 
of their knowledge, but also for their ability to “go over 
big.” The man who speaks in a sweltering tent on a hot 
summer afternoon must know how to make things interest- 
ing to an audience made up of tired housewives and farm- 
ers heavy with the burden of toil. Too often preaching is 
only a poor grade of class-room lecture, such as might pass 
in a second rate college, but never with a promiscuous 
It is a mistake also 
to attempt to mould the program of the parish by college 


audience of various grades of culture. 


standards and traditions rather than by a study of the 
recreational habits of the community, its natural likes and 
dislikes. 


their programs interesting enough to compete with theaters 


Preachers simply must make themselves and 


and commercialized recreation. There are great churches 
in the midst of a thousand distractions of city life, and yet 
their work goes on to ever larger success in spite of such 
competition. Church leaders must know more about 
human nature if religion is to get a grip upon the restless 


young life of the twentieth century. 


Divorce Gets Some 
Hard Blows 
HILE movie films continue to represent divorce 4 
an ordinary and amiable method of solving domestic 
problems—that is the way they are solved in the movie 
colony at Los Angeles—there are other voices to be heard 
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these days. In legitimate drama another voice is heard in 


‘Lightnin’, presented first in New York and running now 
n Chicago. The audiences that fill the theater for this play 
xl two hours laughing at the absurdities of the American 
orce practice. The Calivada hotel is located on the line 
hetween California and Nevada and all those in one wing 
When Mrs. Jones, 
the machinations of sharpers, tries to divorce her 


old Bill 


lones, the plot moves forward to a near-tragedy, which is 


he hotel are looking for a divorce. 
roug 


rather worthless soldier husband, “Lightnin’’ 


mly averted by Mrs. Jones changing her mind. Dorothy 
Canfield, in “The Brimming Cup,” has discussed the love 
riangle and the Freudian problem, but reached a conclusion 
not all pleasing to those literary gentlemen who consider 

heir main task in life to deliver the world from the illiber- 
Jism of monogamy. Instead of hunting fresh tragedies in 
, second match, the heroine of the story undertakes the 
we sensible task of trying to understand her husband. 
he ministers, also, are taking higher stand. A divorcee 
ent the rounds of the various manses of a large city the 
lay trying to find a minister to marry him and finally 
e up the quest. If once in awhile some minister makes 
e front page of the daily with a sermon in favor of di- 

e, this exception only helps to establish the rule that 
urch has a growing conscience on the subject of de- 
the monogamous home. Eight thousand divorces 


Chicago sounds big, and it is big. But there were more 
half miller couples who chose the road. of 
lelity. They want to give their children and grandchildren 


of a home to come back to, while they themselves 
find in the sober joys of advanced years an attachment that 


longer on passion but on loyalty and understanding. 


Pitfalls for High 
Schoo] Youths 
B’ INNING in Springfield, UL, an 


moral conditions ob- 


carnest and in- 


vent agitation concerning the 


ng among young people of high school age has extended 
» ( avo and to hundreds of communities in the middle 


Superintendent Mortensen of Chicago’s schools, has 


called public attention to certain social customs of boys 
and girls, some of which are plainly evil in themselves, and 
ers as plainly on the road to evil. Sororities and fra- 


the dance, youthful liberties with the automobile, 
ind certain types of games and entertainments—while the 
tions complained of under these headings are pale as 
ared to the revelations of Hollywood, they ought to 

be shocking enough to the respectable fathers and mothers 
nmature youth. To subject adolescent character to the 

al overstrain of such unhedged and unchaperoned cus 
toms is community purblindness. Whether the parenthood 
| Chicago really awakes to the gravity of the situation as 
a result of Superintendent Mortensen’s warning statements 
ains to be seen. 

ir nothing will be done. There is no shrewdness in the 
‘uperintendent’s method. He merely talks, and talk on this 
theme has proved too many times to be incapable of 
In Springfield, on the other 
There a small 


quickening the public will. 
hand, substantial progress is being made. 
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committee of women backed the superintendent's dis- 
closures by working up mass meetings of parents, cir 
culating petitions among prominent citizens and getting the 
endorsement of practically every commercial, social and 
literary club, the churches, and other groups representing 
centers of public opinion, until the school authorities now 
have all the confidence they need to deal with the sororities 
and fraternities. Appropriate hours for children’s parties 
and adequate chaperonage, together with a revised standard 
of decency in dancing indicate that the public mind is 
aroused, But best of all, parents are taking new heart to 
children’s out of 


moral leadership whose 


come again into the control of their 


<chool hours, and to exercise a 


abandonment has become one of the most serious weak 


nesses of our social order. 


Community Opinion and 
Adolescent Morality 
PORADIC 


vouthful morality to a 


efforts to raise this question oi 
frank 


but futile 


level of and fair dis 


cussion in the public mind have been many times made, but 
which inhere in it 


the peculiarly delicate considerations 


have operated to hush all alarmist voices. False civic 
pride in the public school system always rises up blind!y 
and indignantly to deny assertions that the habits of local 


le " *ked 


very difhcult to gain the support of the local press for a 


chool children need specially to be into. It is 
campaign which, if the suspicions of agitators were justified 
by discovered facts, would besmirch the community tn the 


eves of its neighbors. An even deeper instinct of inertia 


has been the attitude of parents whose faith in their own 
children’s innocence and purity is excelled only by their 
they 


desire to protect them from public scandal in case 


should actually be involved in any “revelations.” There 


is probably no more delicate and precarious “reform” in 
the catalogue than that which presupposes public inter 
ference with the moral deportment of youth. The assump 
tion that the home alone has jurisdiction in this field has 
developed a laissez faire policy on the part of the com 
munity which is thoroughly vicious in view of the fact that 
so wide a zone of youthful activity centers in a social 
The high 


situation into which the home does not reach. 


school youth is betwixt and between. Neither child nor 
adult, he is in danger of being invested with a degree of 
moral liberty and responsibility which he is not able to bea: 
Unless the restraint of community opinion and discipline 
reaches into the social life of the pric school, the moral 


effects of our system of coeducaiion are bound to be serious 


Does the Church 
Need a Library 


- is commonly assumed that the church does not need 
a 


library. Has not the public library come to fill the 


need in every community? Are not the public schools 


distributing books far better for the children than the 
old-time pious books that were distributed by the Sunday- 
But there some needs which are 
not met by the public library nor by the public school. 


The church is today ignorant of her own beliefs, because 


school libraries? are 
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the libraries of 


lt is hardly fair to expect the public 


the significant religious books go into 
ministers only. 
library to keep up fully with the books that are of greatest 
importance to the church, though many religious books of 
general appeal are bought by public libraries. A loan 
library would go a long way toward making evangelical 
(‘hristians as well informed on religious matters as Chris- 
tian Scientists have become through the Christian Science 
reading rooms. It is rather astonishing to find many quite 
up-to-date Sunday Schools without any equipment for the 
use of a teacher who suddenly faces an unanswerable 


question from her class. A good one-volume dictionary 
of the Bible and a one-volume dictionary of religion and 
like that 


Birney 


ethics, and 
Smith, should certainly be found in the 


Why 


standard pedagogical works for religious teachers 


new work by Shailer Mathews 


of every Sunday-chool. should not some 


found there also for the convenience of the teachers? 
(he missionary work of the church lags for the lack of 
fields. 


the public library to maintain from tax funds an 


ccurate knowledge of The church can hardly 


expect 
up-to-the-minute library of Christian missions. This is 
ie business of the church, and such books should be a 
part of the library of every local church. There seems 
tu be a slackening recently in the emphasis upon the edu 
cational phases of the missionary propaganda in favor 
f the This 


In the long run the church will carry on mis- 


hot-house results of revivalistic preaching. 


must pass. 


ions because it knows 
ht 


\ hundred dollars put into the 


books is a better investment for a church 


kind of 


y 
hy 


than a thousand dollars put into a new carpet. 


The Churches and 
the Young People 


A ieromenegenebee r tl lame for 
tien ong American young people th 
Ij ) 


many condi 
g at are unhappy. 
ec W here the young per 


religious way, 


yple of the community 


in a and set up ideals 


conduct for which the group will stand. 


leaders long since tl esirable to 


re st ae d in 


ema, and their societies mulcted for 


one benevolent boards The 


rings tor 


heen canv; missionary 


issed for 


and not as members of 


O pass their lives after 


out ¢ 
are to contjnue in their missionary lovalties. 
the looked 


young 


ghted managers of church never 


in this matter. Most of the 


hes these davs are in 1] 
+] 


he parks 
hey 


e movie shows, 


rather than in any 


not responded to the 


Nave 


program. It is because of this that 
the gravest moral problems of our day have arisen. 


The dance is worse than it 


Master 


perverted and made to serve the lower passions. 


ever was. Even the Dancing 
\ssociation seems appalled at the way dances are 
The im- 
proper dressing of the girls, the misuses of automobiles in 
secret liaisons, the late hours of most young couples and 


the development of the vouthful bandit are all familiar 
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signs of the times. Is it not time for the churches in every 


mmunity to ask the question whether the older methods 


if organizing young people are not obsolete? The young 


people of the churches of a given city should have a com. 


mon organization with branches in the local churches 


This city-wide organization of young people would make 
it possible to get the expression of the herd instincts q 
times under other direction than that of the commercialized 
amusement organizations. Some day all recreation will he 


under the direction of the community rather than of a 
but 


church must by greater wisdom of organization make head- 


profit-making business corporation, until then the 


wav against the evils of this present dangerous time 


Our Social Bloc System 


MI-RICAN society deals unfairly by the farmer 


He clamors for his rights, and—to use words the 
resident employed for a different purpose a while 
the Eternal, he 


apo by 


too 


He has 
not to be 
\nd society is now so alarmed by his 


proposes to get them. 
been long conscious of this injustice 


thoroughly sore. 


clamor that he is at last in the way of getting what he 


is after, at least some of it. The Non-Partisan League 


of the Northwest may have failed, collapsed, been 


knocked in the head, been put out of business, but 


threw a scare into the ranks of heretofore complacent 


bankers and millers and elevator operators and railroad 


managers who are charged with having ruthlessly ex- 
ploited the farmer. The agricultural bloc in congress 


has made a good many people mad, 
bad 


Chey have said some 


very words about it. But it has made itself feared, 


at any rate. Big financial and industrial interests are 


airaid of the farmer. He is talking socialism and nu- 


merous other kinds of radicalism. He shows a disposition 


to act boldly enough upon his social “vagaries” to disturb 


quo. At 


administration on record 


the even balance of the economic status 


President puts himself and his 


as sponsor for certain specific measures for the relief of 


the farmer in market control, in credit, and in 


phases of social status, not content with the time-honored 
compliments to the tiller of the soil as 


vague 


the sav! 


et the nation and the bulwark of society The farmer 
fed up on compliments from men in positions of public 
influence; he is 


what 


out now for his rights, for justice, for 
he believes is properly coming to him. 
Is not this familiar and characteristic American talk? 
hat vocabulary has long been the common speech of 

workingman in American industry. He has proved 
his case so fully that numerous statesmen, publicists and 
students of social problems, in no way identified with the 

orkingman guild, speak the language with even greater 
fluency and eloquence than does the workingman himself. 
Society has been given clamant warning that labor must 
be accorded its rights. 

Injustice to the farmer is in more 
Why 
Plainly be- 


He is too easy a mark 


some respects 
flagrant than that from which the artisan suffers. 
does society awake so tardily in his case? 


cause he has not veiled so loud. 
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Make a 
fire under the 


if you want your rights, yell for them. 


Scare Build a dear 


S¢ ymebody ; 
This is a crude way of formulating a social 
phy which is soberly accepted, and, couched in less 
vocabulary, is offered as the permanent basis of 
organization. Few who know the conditions under 
the farmer and the workingman have been com- 

to discharge their social mission will deny the in- 
stice they have suffered, or will question the justice of 
claims for redress. The laboring man is now suffer- 
indignities and deprivations for which not he, 
much as society at large, must vet pay dearly. 
the farmer is likely to gain, through all the 

w in his behalf, will be but a pailiative. It 
permanently cure the severe and multiplied social 
vy from our false and unjust agrarian policy. 
futility of the bloc and guild system adds new 
disfavor which 


the conviction in its many 


osophers entertain on other grounds, funda- 


uunds. Compelling the group to fight for its 
oor social program, and furnishes weak sup 
i. civilization. This is true whether the group- 
olitical or industrial or religious or any othe 
cleavage. A society which permits and, 


iberately orders its program after a fashion 
do injustice to certain social groups, cannot 
before any one of those groups who rise 
But, all the 


It is good for 


ate their rights. such 


bad 


for the society of which he is a part, that 


same, 


in a way neither the 


el¢e+ »a+a 
(!Vate 


the attitude of mind which prevails 
America. It is not good for the laboring 
society, that American labor is in its present 
Neither of them is the stuff out of which 
od citizens are made. Neither can become 
n a thoroughly efficient community builder. It 

be asserted that this state of mind, with all of its 
nable features, is preferable to a continuance of 
injustice from which these two social groups 
uffered. But we should not allow our society 
Either horn of the 
We ought not to 


forced into such a choice. 


impales precious social values. 
by either. 


re only two. ‘There are other social groups 


laiming only secondary consideration, and likely, 
€ opportunity, to thrust forward their claims to 
them, certain school 


recognition. Let Says a 


more the merrier, and the 
httest. 


Do not outlaw or even rebuke the 


philosophy. The 


the survival of the Organize our social 
me on that basis. 
organize more of them, and let it be generally 

od that only those get what is coming to them 
fter it. This philosophy seemed more cogent 
vears ago than it does now. Thoughtful people are 
y sick of running a society on that basis. The plan 
ly carries over into the current processes of civiliza- 

he methods and ideals which, under the guidance of 
militaristic and imperialistic statesmanship, wrought what 
humanity has passed through during the years following 
The farmers are fighting, are cultivating the fight- 


ing spirit. No group ever took the field under such inspi- 
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ration without committing grave excesses in the day of its 
triumph. American labor did that in the days of its 
power during and immediately following the world war. 
The north did it during the reconstruction days after the 
civil war. Germany did it in her victory over France in 
1870. France is doing it now, with aj high hand and with 
a lamentable vindictiveness against the foe which not she 
alone but others stronger than she helped to prostrate. 

It only clouds the issue to point out that France suffered 
severely from an overbearing Germany from 1870 onward, 
that a Bismarckian policy was bred of bumptious Na- 
that the 


from the 


poleonism, pricr to 1870, south was wrong in 


attempting to secede union and nurse negro 


‘avery, that injustice to the workingman and the farmer, 
facts. 
But not even such facts successfully gainsay the asser- 


has been notorious and outrageous. These are all 
tion that war is bad, and that class-conscious and embit 
‘ered farmers and workingmen, fighting for their rights, 
material out of 
democracy. 


are poor which to make citizens of a 


How long should oppressed social classes endure injus 


tice It would be ridiculous for classes preying upon 


them, rolling tn luxuries bought at the expense of their 


too rigorous and unrequited toil, to press upon these the 


fine altruism of the Christian ethics. Should the oppressed 


endure once or seven times or seventy times seven 


may be a question for the oppressed 


very carefully But it certainly would be 


ippeal in the mouth of the exploiting middlem: wr the 
| g 


domineering employer or the grasping stockholder No, 


} 


society cannot complacently throw an unjust burden upon 


+ 


this or that group, in a supercilious demand that it shall 


practice the forbearance recommended by the Christian 


ethics 


But the implications of that ethics are sound. The 


dlamor for rights finally defeats itself, in the sacrifice o 


the dearest social values, if not in the utter 


wrecking of 
‘There must be 
The 


insured full justice 


society. found a way around this disas- 


farmer and workingman must be 


And he 


fight for it till his spirit is embittered and he loses all 


trous dilemma 
must not be compelled to 


sense of the universal brotherhood in a full democracy. 
\ll of us must care so much for the well-being of all to 
battle in his behalf \ 


melee of contending blocs and guilds and embittered fac 


throw down the gauge of own 


tions is not a civilization. It cannot even maintain the 


fearful truce of the jungle. In the end it is bound to 


create more and graver injustice than it corrects. The 
system breeds corruption and social inefficiency as the seed 
the plant. Guilds of laboring men whose highest ambi- 
tions are trained upon extracting the largest possible per- 
sonal gain from their service, confirm in the industrial 
system just the dolessness and loafing and puttering and 
decadent craftsmanship which the critics of American labor 
have been given all too substantial ground for charging of 
late. Taking 
programs of the American farmer by and large throughout 


Farming is not efficient. the methods and 
the country, our agriculture is scandalously inefficient. The 
organization of a powerful congressional bloc and an un- 
regulated agricultural guild, in full control of agricultural 
production and distribution, offers no assurance of the 


needed improvement. It rather promises a perpetuation 
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of wastetul methods which have already brought agricul- 


\ure into disrepute. The farmer needs the cooperation of 


lis whole society, not arbitrary power to fend for himself. 
He needs recognition of his true place and service in a 
omplete civilization, not the ability to turn on the screws 
until his oppressors shall themselves howl. 


We are still fighting the war. The issues are shifting all 


the time. But war is on. Industry is war. Politics are a 


lespicable seramble. Private gain is the end of prevalent 


mdustrial, political, social and even religious ambition. Of 


uurse a sectarian religious order has no redeeming mes- 


age for such a day. It is itself black with the offending 


ite) Its own methods and ideals are being tragically 
ealized and practiced in other departments of the social 


order. It has done the work effectively; it has carried its 


ge across; its inspirations have inspired. COunte too 


as well as the numerous social groups it has 
oculated with its divisive, self-seeking spirit, needs now 


} 


gospel of 


reel brotherhood, a sense of citizenship in a 


democracy, an mspiration to service which shall so fill each 


vith zeal tor the good of all that none shall find occasion 
shall desire to expand his energies in a strife for par- 
ticular or class rights. It would be a good thing if we 
might try the gospe) of Christ. 


The Tin-Type Men 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
VISITED a 
Wai ked down the br 
in the Middle of the 


men 


(sreat City, even 


And | 


ont Steps of the Capitol, and | kept 


Washington. 


Steps. And just outside the Gate, 
behold, two with ‘Lin-l ype Cameras. And they casi 


one look at me, and went on talking to each other 
\nd as | walked along Pennsylvania Avenue, | said unto 


sc, 


Those tellows are swift and accurate Classifiers 
thrive on the men who come from the Back Counties, 


mviting them to have 


1e\ 
their Pictures taken with the Dome 
the Capitol behind them, and they guarantee to finish 
Mat 
so they can take it home and exhibit it the whole 
Main Street 


« Picture and deliver it in a 
Minutes 


lengt | 


and Irame in Ten 
But when they looked at me, they 
knew | was not in that Class. 

And I told it unto Keturah, saying, Behold, they knew 
when they saw me that | was no Rube. They beheld no 
hay in nune hair, neither was there nilk on the toes of my 
sandals. ‘They did not know that I was not a Senator or a 
justice of the Supreme Court. 

\nd Keturah said, I have visited the Senate and divers 
tunes, and once | looked in on the Supreme Court; and if 
thou hast any comfort in looking like a Senator, or a Jus- 
tice of the Court, that is an inexpensive gratification, of 
which no one should seek to deprive thee. 

\nd | said, O Keturah, | have told thee but the half. Be 
he ld, 


Newspaper Men with their Cameras, yea, and men from 


| went also to the White House, and there were the 


the Movies; and when | came away, they also looked on me 
and gave me no more attention than the Priest and the 
Levite gave unto the man by the Jericho road. 


\nd Keturah said, Happy shouldest thou be. For if 
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thou art no Yokel, neither art thou a Movie Star nor Repre. 
sentative of a Foreign Power endeavoring to insure the 
Peace of the World, but just a Respectable Elderly Citizen 
who hath good right to walk down Pennsylvania Avenye 
in Kither Direction, and attract no attention, save it be from 
a Taxi Driver. 

And | was glad that I attracted no attention either from 
the Tin-Type men or the Movie Men, but was permitted 
to go about mine Own Business. 

lor whatever the advantages of life at either end of the 
Social Procession, there are marked advantages 1n being a 
citizen who can pass down Main Street or Pennsylvania 
\venue and the attention neither of 


attract the Camera 


\len nor of the Detectives. 


Barnacles 
66 M Soul is sailing through the sea, 
But the Past is heavv and hindereth 
Phe Past hath crusted and cumbrous shells 


soul. 


That hold the flesh of cold sea smell about my 


‘The huge waves wash, the high waves roll, 
ach barnacle clingeth and worketh dole 


\nd nindereth me from sailing! 


“Old Past. let go and drop i the sea 
Till fathomless waters cover thee! 


For | am living and thou art dead ; 


“Thou drawest back, | strive ahead the day te find 
Thy shells unbind! Night comes behind 
| needs must hurry with the wind 

And trim me best for sailing.” 


SIDNEY LANIER 


A Creed 


] DO believe 
That, while in this old world few things are sure, 
Right, 


truth, and love forevermore endure; 
That these are ‘mongst the things most worth our while 
-A song, a smile, 


The wiping of a tear from eves that grieve. 


| do believe 

That in the day of famine or of feast 

That one is richest who has sought the least; 
That, spite of all earth’s woes, and tears, and pains, 
Love is, and reigns; 


And sunshine through the ages Time doth weave. 


1 do believe 

(God plants some seeds of gladness in each day, 
And smiles on children happy at their play; 
That living men, though paupers, churls, or slaves, 
Are more than graves 

To which the grass and mosses damply cleave 


CLARENCE E, FLYNN. 
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Our Philosophers and the 
Mind of Jesus 


By Edward Scribner Ames 


ONE takes up a book on contemporary philosophy such 


is Professor Perry's “Present Philosophical Tendencies” 


Te 


will be found beneath the difference in terms a 


sing similarity with what is now seen to be the teach- 


Jesus 


The identity is not in the incidents mentioned 
form of words but in the general attitude toward 
some readers this fact is at once evidence of the 


‘ the teachings of Jesus on our age. To others 


wincing proof that philosophy has so defined and 


he course of thought that it has created the medium 


ental method. 


CT\ 


In 


he identity is a fact, and for one interested in both 


hich historical Christianity is interpreted. 


and religion it is a very arresting fact. 
great similarity is the empirical procedure 
hilosophy in all its schools adopts the scientific 
Since Descartes it has stressed the 
. dealing with reality at first hand. The reaction 
lasticism discredited its bookishness and its formal 
Francis Bacon eloquently voiced this discontent 


and became the apostle of experimentation 


he invasion of new fields of natural phenomena. 


pment of philosophy since Bacon's time has 
direction of his vision. It has learned the spirit 
ind has sought to keep close to facts and to expe 
new logic has been developed which sets forth 
lology of the sciences. It is no longer concerned 
eductive procedure of the old syllogistic reason 
'yzes and formulates the processes by whici 
and imagination enter into the formation of 
udgments and working hypotheses. The processe- 
ation, classification, invention of hypotheses and 
fication are all involved in the widening of the 
ction through reflective thought. They are the 
which the mind of man has made the revolu 


veries of the last three hundred years. 


THE EMPIRICAL METHOD 


also uses this empirical method in sketching 


f the world as a whole. It employs the results 


4s natural and social sciences to make its inter 


the reality and meaning of life in its large: 


urgent problem of the place and importance 
lues in the world is also dealt with by this em 


thod. Wide surveys of the various of 


stages 


lution have been made as a basis for the compar! 


erent mores. \What is called civilization is dis 


from cruder types of life by the use of better 


re elaborate social organization, permanent records, 


ried arts, and more effective control of the forces 


as this. 


1 the service of man. Men come to cherish more 


more elaborate moral ideals and they eagerly 


at fate may be cherished for these ideals in such 


The mind of man, freed from ages o/ 


and external authority, grapples with these vas! 


problems undaunted and unafraid, seeking no special reve- 
lations, refusing to forego inquiry in any sphere of expe 
rience. 

In passing it may be said that this appreciation and use 
of the scientific method is not “rationalism.” Rationalism 
in the proper use of the term designates a type of thought 
which was especially prevalent in the eighteenth century. 
It held to a faculty of “reason” in man and greatly exag 
gerated the place and function of logical proof and demon- 
strative certainty. It minimized the importance of feeling 
and instinct, of habit and custom. The phenomena of the 
Ra 

to 
sense-perception and to the tentative procedure and con 
The 


constructive value of the trial and error method could not 


subconscious and of suggestion were not understood. 


tionalism was unable to attach sufficient importance 


clusions which characterize the empirical sciences 


he appreciated by those who looked for absolute truth in 
the torm of mathematical postulates or of indubitable intui 


tions. Wherever modern science and “rationalism” are 


identified there is inexcusable confusion if not misrepresen 


tation. 


JESUS APPEALED TO 


LIF! 


Jesus was empirical in his thinking. He did not use the 
phrases of philosophy but he employed the method of dea! 
ing with facts and basing his observations upon the reali 
ties of actual experience. He rejected the claims of mere 


He 


to say, “It hath been said by them of old time but I say 


tradition no matter how ancient or honored. ventured 


unto you.” Nor was this just the substitution of one kind 
he 


His parables are the 


of authority for another. Jesus made it clear that 
appealed to life and not to books 
ieflection of life as the people lived it and they recognized 
that his teaching was entirely different from the teaching of 
the scribes and the expounders of the inherited tradition 

Jesus urged his disciples to know the truth and thereby 
to gain freedom. He enjoined them to call no man master. 
“Wisdom is justified of her children.” It does not require 


He ex 


pounded the law of cause and effect in terms of seed and 


any special authority or signature to make it valid 


fruit. “By their fruit ve shall know them.” You can judge 
grapes and thorns through observation and the same prin 
ciple applies to teachers of morals and religion. Prophets 


are found to be false or true not by their claims or dress 
but by the justification of their teachings in the searching 
test of experience. Both science and the teaching of Jesus 
respect facts and events in the order of nature. Jesus had 


would 


the utmost confidence in this empirical procedure 


declared that whoever built upon this foundation 


have an enduring house which the winds of controversy and 
the storms of doubt could not shake nor undermine. There 
is here the same quiet confidence which the scientist enjoys 
He believes in the uniformity of nature, in the sequence 


of events by dependable laws and in the possibility of secur 
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ing an increasing knowledge and control of those laws. 


\nother quality of modern thought which is also char- 


acteristic of Christianity is the emphasis upon practical 


achievement. It is often referred to as emphasis upon the 


will rather than upon the intellect. It is surprising to see 


with what unanimity present day thinkers are stressing the 
volitional attitude as the more natural and primary and 


fruitful. “Arm-chair” philosophies are discredited and so 


ical dogmas and out-worn creeds. The old de- 


ric and a priori method and the rationalistic form 


all discarded. 


ire 


They have no standing among 


leading minds of either science or religion. Francis 


COM Prod 


aimed the hopes of the new learning and its 


practicality. His great word was: “Knowledge is power.” 


ne objection he laid against the scholastic learning was 


that it did not yield power. It was “delicate,” and “barren.” 


knowledge vields the secrets of nature and enables 
mtrol her great forces with foresight and pre 


n his “New Atlantis” is set forth with vivid and 

magination the marvels which could be looked 
om this practical application of science. More and 
re the physical sciences have justified that dream and 
three hundred vears these prophecies have been receiv- 


fulfillment 


WILL AND INTELLE( 


hy stands in the closest possible relation 


ticularly with reference to the method 


(One o he distinctions between science 
limited field 


Philos 


he total- 


hat each science deals with a 
sin so far partial in its sé 


, “41 
lea with ¢ 
ie, with t 


ope 


But in mak- 

losophy aims to employ 
rather than te 
Consequently mod 
the factual and 


always been supposed t 


Timnation and discernment, 


he shift 


conduct ot 
ked out some 


1 


ms ot behay 


‘f different f 
tion of one’ 
views It is 

ilosophers at 


cial 


modern systems 


sown view to 
therefore noi 
*so much occu 
llosophy, and 
it is definitely 
i servant of the will, that the 


» interest of the desires and aids their ful 


htfulness springs from the conflicts of 


for fuller action again 


h the way 


Ss A 


REH AVIORIS1 
t, too, the teaching of Jesus is surprisingly 
ith the dominant tone of present-day reflective 
4 man in prayer is not heard for his much speak- 
ding to Jesus. “Not every one that saith unto me, 


hall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he 


ll of m\ Father which is in heaven.” 
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There is one passage which sounds so much like a modery 
behaviorist or pragmatist or voluntarist that its very appos. 
iteness almost makes one wonder if it could have been meant 
as it reads. This is the statement which Jesus made whe, 
his critics were questioning the validity of his teaching 
He insisted, “If any man will do his will, he shall know oj 
the doctrine” 


whether it be true. It is one of the cardinaj 


principles of education that we learn by doing. Experience 
is the great teacher. Even the refinements of theoretical] 
knowledge develop best in connection with practical activity 
Laboratories and experiment stations are agencies throug) 
which action sets the conditions for knowing and also fur. 
nishes tiie means for testing and verification. Jesus con- 
ceives the relation of thought and action much in the man- 


ner of the modern psychologist. 


| He does not sharply sepa- 


rate the thought of the heart and the overt deed. In fact, 
> ’ he ’ ’ hi -e the he ime: . -™ 
ie cut the knot of many sophistries when he insisted tha: 
the lustful thought was of the same nature as the lustfy) 
act, that covetousness was as reprehensible as theft and tha 
love as an active attitude of will was the fulfillment of the 
rd common interest of modern philosophy and the 


f Jesus is their humanitarianism. Jesus pro- 


© primacy of human life above all cults and inst- 
lhe Sabbath was made for man and not man for 
The poor publican had more favor in the 


{ 
i 


he meticulous 


Lazarus was 
lhe 


1 sumptuous fare of the rich man could not 


(aod than 1 Pharisee. 
lot to be judged by his poverty or his repulsive sores. 


} 


tine linen and t] 


his emptiness of soul nor weight the balances of 


the 


t Judge. In parable of the last judgment, 
dentified himself with all human beings so that who- 
es shelter or bread or clothing or a friendly visit 


ick and imprisoned ministers to Christ himseli 


hief on the cross, the woman of the street, the prodigal 


In t 


obtain forgiveness and attain paradist 


history great social reforms and humanitaria 


ve telt themselves to be 


1 
lhe 


the embodiment of his 
abolition of slavery, the emancipation of wom 


reform of prisons, of poor laws, of education, tl 


ition of the saloon and the opium den are felt to b 


in the triumph of the spirit of Christ. Human values 


reme in the teaching of Jesus. 


1PORTANCE OF THI 


INDIVIDUAL 


umanitarianism of the philosophers since Descartes 


en dominant and universal. Descartes, often called 


her of modern philosophy, be gan with the conceptio! 
he central importance of From the seli 


w one thing of indubitable and absolute reality and 


the individual. 


‘ +} 
is [ 


importance, he proceeded to validate the world and God 


He 


focussed attention upon the individual as of supreme 


moment and conceived it to be the task of thought to begin 


with the ego and to interpret everything through it. In 


Spinoza’s the intellectual love of God was the 


thought 

supreme ideal and it involved a transformation within the 
“* 

it 


individual by which the life of desire and emotion should 


be subordinated to the true life of the soul. That true life 
in the exercise of pure thought, the principle of 


consisted 
the divine reason within man. 


In quite other terms but with 
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ng not so remote 
He 


society as departures from the original state of nature. In 


i 


, meani Rousseau proclaimed the value of deep conviction of modern philosophy as it was of early 
e common man. looked upon the conventions of Christianity. With the philosophers it is a cautious and 
critical hope. With Jesus it was a buoyant, spontaneous 
fe according to nature there would not exist all the arti faith. In both ways of thinking the possibility of progress 
| distinctions of class and rank and social inequalities. lies ultimately in the possibility of changing human nature. 
vers 


titles of the great philosophical classics reveal the 
»of the human problem. They were all concerned 
the nature of the mind of man and to discover his 
the Locke wrote “The 
encerning the Human Understanding”; Berkeley, 
ot 


to the order world. 


ot 


les Human Knowledge”; Hume, the 


on Human Nature’; and Kant created an epoch 
phy by All had 
rence to the conduct of life. Kant in his ethics 


his “Critique of Pure Reason.” 


supreme fact to be the presence of the moral law 
every rank and station. The supreme moral 


obedience to this law This obedience is the 
the realization of a “kingdom of ends.” 


good 


nd withal, and never as a means only. 


a 


will, in which each person treats every 


V.ANTPARIAN IDEALS 


~hief interest of life as centering 


of 


in the fulfillment human potentialities 
relationships led the philosophers of the last 


by 


practica 


port 


their interpretations and personai 


enterprises for the realization of 


he close relation between T. H. Green and 


llustrates the attitude of the whoie idealistic 


neland lhe ( airds, Bosanquet, Mackenzie 
this school identified themselves with various 
the direction of the practical application of 


lhe utilitarians, though proceeding from 
nevertheless agreed that humanitarian 


the proper concern of sound philosophy 


Mill not only championed utilitarianism, which 


e greatest good of the greatest number, bu 


in the advocacy of the cause 


ol representatiy ( 
labor 


He 


the abolition of poverty, ignorance, crime 


movement, woman suffrage and 
conceived utilitarianism as including 


nd all that destroys human happiness. Herbert 


\\ ider perspec tive to the conception of social 


ns by putting them into an evolutionary set 


new emphasis to the idea that a philosophy 
fare and of its progressive achievement is itself 
ant aid in the achievement « 


rf social progress 
ites new hopes and furthers its own realization 
he leaders in philosophy for a generation have 


humanitarian 


s¢ ideals. Royce and Jame ; 


( 


ach with his own approach, have fixed atten 
€ nature, education and enrichment of human 
work of Royce was “The World and the 
lames, his “Psychology,” an epoch making 
mind and its functions; of Dewey, “Democracy 
tion,” to which he is constantly adding important 
social philosophy and ethics. 
characteristic of modern philosophical thought 
minent in the religion of Jesus, that is its ideal- 


ism. Belief in progress is a clear mood and a 


all 


\ recent book by Professor Hocking of Harvard is entitled 


‘Human Nature and Its Remaking.”’ He shows how trans- 


formation takes place through modification of the natural 
impulses, the unfolding of new traits and the cultivation of 
selected ideals. Social psychology, which is promising a 
better understanding of all kinds of human motives, values 
and modes of behavior already reveals widespread changes 


in the mores and folk-ways of the race. It is not a forced 


conclusion that where such great and often rapid changes 
have occurred tl 


1rough unperceived and unconscious influ 


ences, it 1s possi 


ble to deliberately and eftectively modify 
interests and modes of behavior through education and 
changing environment. The “creative intelligence” of man 
kind is just beginning to deal with human nature itself with 
scientific understanding and efficient skill 


the 


Not 


} 
oniy does 


conception of a better human life in smal] groups find 


champions among the wise men but there dawns upon their 
thought a fairer vision than men have ever had before of the 


) all 


possibility of creating a world society in whicl peoples 


the earth shall share 


Tiik DREAM Ot 


TESUS 
yone 
His 


ingdom was first something within t 


<nows that these were the very dreams ot 


main idea was that of the kingdom of heaven. 


he heart but it 


~<o imagined by him as extending to the whole world 


told his disciples that there were other sheep beyond 
fold which would be included. The kingdom is 


’ " 


if is 


like leaven whicl like a little grain of 


And the 


will and 


mus 
ird seed whicl 


oTOWS ast mishi 


method ol 
this development is throug 


g the put 
the 


oses of individual converted 


iwbler 


will remove mountains of 


repent, can cultivate faith in better and ideals 
faith selfishness 


possibilities of human nature. 
lhere 


hing in his teaching to justify the con 
mon idea man sinful by » and that he inclines 


hore ( 


al 


“a lan to the good he altruistic, 


attitudes are just as deep seated in our animal and 


human nature as the selfish and egoistical. The mother cat 
will save her kitten from the burning barn with self-sact 
has the gre 


~ 


ficing devotion ; ough she fear and 


aversion for the fire and the pain. Loyalty the group i> 
the commonest trait of the savage. For its ‘ty and suc 
ve readily gives his life. 


The tender regard of his ref 


Jesus for little children and 


erence to their teachableness as that which admits anyon 


to the kingdom of heaven is evidence of his estimate of 
them. They did not need any religious ceremony to free 


them from original sin. Jesus evidently believed in natural 


goodness and the possibility of its cultivation into mature 


nd stable character. On one occasion he said to the Jews 
who opposed him, “Why do ye not of your own selves judge 
righteous judgment?” To ask his enemies such a question 


implies the ability on their part, “unregenerate” though the, 
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be, to reach right conclusions. It is the challenge to fair 


play, to an impartial view of the facts. 


KINSHIP TO SPIRIT 
Jesus was no pessimist. Nor is there a pessimistic system 
of philosophy in contemporary thought. His religion and 
the dominant spirit of our reflective life are idealistic and 
Both look upon the things which exist 


Both have 


forward looking, 
and regard them as capable of improvement. 
the temper of youth, of adventure upon great undertakings, 
of confidence in the power of good-will, and intelligent 
effort. Both trust in the strength of collective experience 
and in the ideals of the emancipated common will. 

The summary of these coincidences and identities of the 
minds of Jesus and of contemporaneous philosophers is like- 
lv to surprise and stir the souls of those who think of them 
for the first time. The popular mind has too long been vic- 
timized by those in the helds both of religion and philoso- 
phy who have magnified differences and kept the two inter- 
‘sts as far apart as possible. But as the procedure of mod- 
ern science and philosophy becomes more firmly established, 
and as the teaching and spirit of Jesus emerge into the 
brighter light of critical knowledge, the facts speak for 
They reject external 


themselves. Both are experimental. 


} 


authority. and rely upon criticized, enlarging experience. 


Dives Turns 


By Harry 


of the tribe tried it once before, you remember 
in the judgment of Jesus did but prove himseli 
a fool. So far no court of competent jurisdiction 


heen found willing to reverse that decision. But it is a 


ngved and mayvhap a wiser Dives who now speaks to us 
few days of case and no nights of revelry, Ilis 


is hard work and simple living, save for an occas- 


business banquet. At his gate no Lazarus les un- 
| untended His philanthropy reaches even to 
the earth and lis expensive time ts lavishly given 
iividual need that reaches his attention through 
business or church connections. Also Dives is 
oul \lany memorial institutions of religion bear 
ihal name. and there is no more zealous defender of 
loctrins But in the main matter he has not 
Ilis chief concern ts still with this world's goods. 
present problem is not the enjoyment of his sur 
ts mvestment, Vherefore his current attempt at 
] \ has to do with power, not pleasure. 

reover Dives has flourished like a green bay tree from 

the nourishment of ever expanding markets and mass ma 
chine production. Likewise the corporation and the stock 
market have helped him to multiply and to occupy the land. 
itv the aid of these devices he has become a goodly com- 
pany, with a host of wistful followers eagerly accenting 
his leadership and waiting the first opportunity to become 
a blood brother of the tribe. So it is a corporate Dives 
who now speaks to us through a chosen representative, who 
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Both are practical. They refuse to be enticed into the bar- 
ren abstractions of verbal discussions and fruitless specula- 
tion. Both are humanitarian. They recognize that a map 
is worth more than a sheep. They believe in the possibility 
of improving human life through knowledge and love and 
service. Both are therefore optimistic. 
smug optimism but an athletic, discerning, adventuroys 


It is not an easy. 


faith in melioristic, cooperative, social progress. 

For the first 
time in human history a sane, practical, vital religious faith 
finds itself in league through all its profoundest attitudes 
with the free intelligence of mankind guided by the tech- 
nique and productivity of genuine scientific method. Re. 


These are marvellously significant facts. 


ligion, without science, has often ended in sterile ceremonial- 
ism or arid sentimentality. Science, without urgent spirit- 
ual values, threatens to become merely an ingenious instrv- 
ment for any conceivable purpose whatever. Many regard 
the great war as an appalling illustration of what can happen 
when science is enlisted in the service of inadequate ideals, 
But when the simple, human faith of Jesus and the sophisti- 
cated intelligence of mankind discover their essential kin- 
ship and the possible multiplication of power through their 
conscious cooperation a new and unimagined era of human 


history will dawn. 


Philosopher 


F. Ward 


had best be viewed impersonally, for the significance of his 
words lies in the fact that he speaks for many, His voice 


is the voice of invested capital, for the most part. 


rHE CORE OF CORPORATE PITILOSOPHY 
Consider then the core of the philosophy of life of this 
corporate Dives reveaied in these recent utterances. 


“One lesson that capital has long ago learned, which labor 
is learning today, is that it must take pot-luck with the times 
Learning how to take pot-luck together, that is the biggest thing 
that can possibly be accomplished by both.” 

“They (the security holders) properly may and_ ultimately 
will dictate the personnel, the governing rules—rates of com- 
pensation to employes—and all other matters pertaining to the 
properties and business and management of the corporation 
Chey are entitled not only to a fair and reasonable return on 
their investments, but to all the net proceeds of the business...” 
Without it 

Remarks 


from the lips of man, especially from those who know nothing 


“Money is just as important as it ever was. 


nothing can be done for anyone or for any country. 


concerning their subject, amount to comparatively little. Money 


talks louder and more effectively than anything else.” 


Not so simple this as the crude social philosophy of 
those earlier members of the tribe whose account with life 
Was so summarily balanced by Jesus, for power is more 
complex than pleasure. Yet in the course of history those 
who have chosen to follow the Galilean in proclaiming the 
gospel of God to mankind have had some reckoning with 
the philosophy of the rightfulness of might. How now 


loes it look to them when it appears in terms of the ac- 
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quisitive society? The matter stands for judgment. Are 
these sayings of Dives the words of wisdom; or are they 
but the latest masquerade of ancient folly? 

“Potluck together with the times!” This sounds like an 
expression of the New Testament spirit of sharing. Maybe 
Dives has absorbed more than beneficence from his pastors. 
His utterance was such a compliment to the effectiveness of 
preaching that most of us accepted the statement at its 
face value and Dives thereby accomplished his purpose, 
vhich was to secure moral sanction for a general reduction 

vages. Down they went, and down they are still going 
in most cases without any relation to the standard of living, 
n some cases far below the possibility of a decent standard 

{ family life. “Liquidation of war-time labor,” the tech- 
nical apologists called it. Such was the moral authority 

the fair sounding generalization invoked by Dives as it 

verberated through the land in the varied reiteration of 
a million printing presses that few stopped to ask for all 

e facts in the case concerning the respective shares of 
apital and labor in war profits, and fewer still to raise the 

revious question of what a general reduction of wages 
meant in social consequences as against what it would mean 

he balloon of war finance were deflated at the expense 

Dives. The policy of wage reduction was approved as 
and fair by all “right-minded” people. If organized 
resisted it was demonstrably a public menace, if it 
ted plainly it was hoggish. Of course labor should 
illing to take pot-luck with the times as capital does. 


dare dispute it? 


AS CAPITAL DOES 


tal does? “Aye there’s the rub.” For Dives has 
his present place and power by discovering a way 
pot-luck with the times that avoids hardship. He 
ned to do with money what Joseph taught the Egyp- 
lo with corn. Indeed he has improved the method 
v the fat years provide him with interest for capi- 
never existed, so that the average earnings of his 
stock over a period that includes the lean years are 
nt to turn the water into gold through the value 1 
icquires. By this and other equally efficient devices 
has stabilized his power, so that his capital suffers no 
of unemployment while labor walks the streets 
ing for work, Thus by and large he has taken out of 
basic industries more than they ever cost him, yet still 
them, and operates them in such fashion that they pro- 
s tribe with increased luxury even in the days of de- 
Having thus depleted the pot of productive in- 
provide for his permanent security Dives now 
invites labor to take a lower standard of living 
e ground that capital must be content with lowered 
, a phenomenon which is not only illusory because of 
transitory nature, but which completely disappears when 
the situation ts viewed as a whole. 
In the main, there has yet been no diminution of luxury 
ta marked fall in the well being of the wage workers. 
¢ lavish wealth of certain sections of our cities still 
mazes travellers from impoverished Europe, while labor 
ind the farmers tighten their bolts, and an unnumbered 


verles ° 
wttude knows not where the next meal or bed is to be 
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found. Of course some of the Dives family lost money, 
and more will, but this does not affect the main facts that 
productive labor is enduring hardship while invested capital 
has acquired and is acquiring still larger possessions, and 
with them claims upon future production. A competent 
economist estimates that eight billions of new capital was 
accumulated in this country in 1921, and that six billions of 
it is held by Dives. This was done while Dives was per- 
suading us that a reduction of wages was not only neces 
sary but also just. Here is a large, solid, cold fact to be 
examined now that the warm glow generated by his mag- 
nanimous sentiment has subsided. Looking all round that 
fact it appears that what most of the followers of Jesus 
accepted as just and fair turns out to be a stupendous piece 
of exploitation. Verily, “by their fruits ve shall know 


them!” 


DIVES AND JESUS 


as monstrous the proceeding which 


What was 


To denounce now 
formerly received our sanction is of little avail. 
done with our approval goes on being done despite ou 
denunciation, and for the most part automatically. That 
is the way the financial machinery of Dives works and the 
reason he has been able to secure our assent to its justice 
is because we have 


(of which he has convinced himself ) 


not known nor understood the facts in the case. ‘True we 
have trained men in Christian colleges to handle these facts, 


but seldom have they been instructed as to their human 


meaning. They have been allowed to accept the world oi 


Dives as the imevitable, permanent order in one set of re 
lationships, even though they have accepted the world oi 
Jesus in another set of relationships. Some who have 
thought to compare these two have found that such know] 
cdge does not easily educate a family in the world where 
Dives rules. Is it not then time for the church to make 
place tor such men among its ministry, as an order of skilled 


teachers, that the world be not destroyed by 


the deceitful 
ness of riches. 

Meantime will the messengers of the Gospel of God de 
clare themselves concerning the social morality of Dives, 


by which he justifies grinding still further the face of the 


pt m1 2 


Will they make it clear that what has fooled the 


workers into accepting lowered wages, and the govern 
ment into reducing taxes on great wealth, and the rich into 
thinking themselves public benefactors, cannot possibly foo! 
God. Simply and clearly, so that the common people can 
hear and understand, will they say to Dives and all the 
would-be Diveses, that we are living in the kind of uni 
verse where his policy and its results cannot possibly en 
dure, For that assertion they have proof in plenty now 


piling up. The reduced wageworkers cannot buy, th 
farmers cannot sell, and they in turn cannot buy from the 
factories, so all the wheels of the interlocking economi. 
machine slow up and many of them stop. Dividends are 
Dives is amazingly clever 
child 


ren about the goose that lays the golden eggs, forgot also 


passed and banks are in trouble. 
but he forgot what simple folk long since taught their 
some words of deeper wisdom: “Be not deceived, God is 
not mocked.” Viewed in its larger aspects what was done 
because it was immediately profitable by men the world 
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THE 


counts wise turns out to be economic imbecility, and even 


from the standpoint of his own self interest Dives once 


more proves himself a blundering fool. 
| £ 


or hesitation for the followers of Jesus. 


vners of capital and to them all the net proceeds? 


loyers believe in some torm of employes’ 


POWER AND PROCEEDS 


‘rning his other maxims there will be no confusion 
All power to the 
Why 


iat is folly, just as ridiculous as the dictatorship 


e ti 


roletariat. Do not an enlarging company of em- 


representation 


SOrric 


kind and degree of profit-sharing ? Has not the 


rch declared for the development of industrial de 


as one practical expression of the principles of the 
who thinks he can establish the empire 
‘se latter days is worse than foolish; he is 

sav. But softly! This corporate Dives of ours 
not stop to think of the absurdity of such a thing; he 
HH crude philosophy of power is in 
is manifestly the crystalization of hts 
has destroyed all labor organization 


lirectly 


controls, and against all others 


wide campaign for which he has 


‘neral approval as for his reduc- 


fully dehed the government of 
by retusing to cooperate in 
uses its 


tal success he courts to 


to aid him in the ruth- 


tine, or 


labor to organize or even to 
freedom of assem 

in luis own house who 

and practice of power. Jus‘ 


He 
the pluto 


ed with himself. 


ctatt rship Ot 


ave declared 


without fear or favor, bui 


people of the country under 
lly Is it because they 
point? Have they 
ling parties instead of 

They 
+] 


he wav Dives plays 


‘Ir torces?’ 
nvs about 
| enough about the game itself, 

it sufficient that some of the 
a little because at their soli- 


ito amend them? Is this where 


Does Dives go on strengthening his 
for our civilization the inevitable ruin 
nv because we thought to change his 
is his nature that must be 


that it 
nt nature of Dives and his motive ts clearly 


e last of his current maxims: “Money talks 
Words, 
There is no 
the 


But our 


nore effectn than anything else. 


mount omparatively little.’ 


pulpit delaying to declare this one of 
follies, and proving it too up to the hilt. 
nal interest in the value of words must not blind 


1 


t that fool’s patter though it may be neverthe- 
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less Dives makes it go. The plain fact is that money dog 
talk at times louder and at times more effectively thay 
anything else, in church as well as in state, though usually 
its effectiveness is in inverse proportion to its loudness, It 
talked effectively enough to make both parties promise jp 
the last campaign to take the burden of taxation off the rich 
It talks ef. 
fectively enough to make the ecclesiastical conscience ver, 


and put it on the people of moderate income. 


tender about being unfair to capital. Just how effectivel 
it can talk we shall know when a situation arises that de. 
mands a successor to the steel strike report. It is just now 
talking loud enough to justify and sanctify legally ang 
morally the millions created out of the war and thus, as 
iNeynes points out, is hastening the day of its ultimate con- 
fiscation. That day will be neither pleasant nor profitable 
for any of us, yet it is an inevitable day unless the motiva- 
of our acquisitive society is changed. 
MONEY'S LOUD TALK 
lhe plain fact to be faced is that Dives has but uttered 
Wit! 


They want the ease and 


the accepted maxim of our money grubbing times. 


most people money does talk. 

wer that it brings more than they want the Kingdom oi 
(sod and its righteousness. Dives is simply the fruition oj 
the acquisititive society, the bearer of its banner, the voic 


of its will. As long as we pay him the deference and wai 


upon his counsels for the promotion and incidentally the 
commercializing of church enterprise the truth of this mat 
be obscured. As long as the church shares the 


bondage 


ige to things it will lack the penetration of him 
who looked upon the Dives of other days and declared him 
a simpleton. 

Yet there are in the pulpits of this land no small company 

free to whom it is clear that the widely accepted 
philosophy of Dives is but piling up for humanity wrat 
against the day of wrath, who see that the acquisitive so 
That the ac- 


quisitive motive is fouling all the springs of life; that itis 


cietv is building its house upon the sands. 


destroying the will to work, killing the instinct of crafts- 


manship and strangling the spirit of service; that it 1s 


f 
breeding antagonism, raising hate, and 


scattering the seed: 
Then is it not 
high time, amid all the talk of reform and progress, for the 


of war, is known to every thoughtful man. 
men who know these things to stand up and tell this hydra- 
headed modern Dives that the day of his worldly wisdom 
is far spent and with eventide comes the voice of God 
“Thou fool, this night thy soul is required of thee!” For 


unless ve repent, ve shall all likewise perish, 


The Coin 


i ) my heart’s treasury 
I slipped a coin 


‘hat time cannot take 
Nor a thief purloin 

Oh better than the minting 
Of a gold-crowned king 

Is the safe-kept memory 
Of a lovely thing. 


SARA TEASDALE. 





The Glass of Fashion 


By Alvin E. Magary 


ROFESSING themselves to be wise, they became 
fools.” That is the Apostle Paul’s idea of what 
happened to the pagan, dissolute society of ancient 
It is also the idea of “The Gentleman with the 

‘of what is happening in modern England. And it 
dea of not a few thoughtful people of what 1s hap- 
¢ in America. 
, this gentleman with the duster may be, we do not 
He wrote the “Mirrors of Downing Street,” and 
‘d that volume with the book I am discussing, ““The 
Fashion.” | have heard it said that he was Mr 
Begbie ; | am inclined to dismiss that idea. He may 
Keynes, author of “The Economic Consequences of 
e” or one of the brothers Strachey, or, possibly, a 
of the Anglican church. It does not matter. 
t does matter a great deal is that he has written a book 
English society that is full of suggestion for us here 
he things which have seemed to him to be 
« the vitality of social life in the politico-aristo- 
rcles of London are the very things about which 
|-minded neighbors talk with serious concern when 


: the life of their own community. 


FOLLY, NOT VIcI 
ject of this book,” he says, “is to convince people 
truths hitherto obscured by tolerance and careless 
the danger of folly and the value to a liberal state 
| aristocracy.” “Folly, not vice, is the enemy. 
€ is not original sin, but original stupidity.” We 
established aristocracy in this part of the world 
lo have men and women who, by reason of theit 
mmanding means, having time and inclination 
p, conducting large business interests, or for 
of a dozen other reasons, are leaders among us 
ercentage of you who will read this are of this 
of business and professional life, regarded as 
| and emulated by those who wish to be successful ; 
en with the influence and opportunity that culture 
ible incomes secure If there is anything 
» moral tone of America we ourselves are to 
cannot pass the responsibility on to others 
read such a book as this, then, let us not sigh and 
m the sins of hereditary foreign priviligeers ; let us 


onsider whether we are profitable citizens here in 


vice, is the curse. Some of us have read that 

and slightly nauseating self-revelation, the auto 

of Mrs. Asquith, who is now in this country 
wondered at this woman of near sixty, wife of a 
rime minister of England, who publishes the details 
rly love affairs, how she explained matters to her 
ls first wife, quotes letters she received when her 
d, informs the world concerning her husband’s 
nal habits, and retails details of her various confine- 
How can a woman of her sharp intelligence be 
into such vulgarity? Simply by the self-deluding 


life she has lived. “Conceiving themselves to be clever they 
became fools.” Writing of her this author says, “She is the 
more deadly foe to traditions because her attack is not aim- 
ed at the primitive virtues of humanity. . . she is a devoted 
wife, an exemplary mother, and she believes in God 

Her attack is the more fatal because it is aimed from the 
cherished center of domestic life. . . . She breaks no 
commandments but will not keep them within the bounds 
of decency. . . . She is not evil, she is not base, she is by 
no means without good qualities. But how disastrously she 


has lost her way! Observe that she does not know when 


he offends good taste. She is terribly immodest without 


being aware of it.’ 

Now let me say this, very deliberately, as an expression 
of calm judgment: There are people in every city, in our 
ywn social circles, who are to be described in exactly those 
terms hey are not evil, they are not base; but their 
influence on the life of the community is wholly bad hey 
ire pitiably unaware of the unworthiness of their own lives 
and they are terribly potent in leading the unwary int 
their own vain ways. They think they are clever, but they 
ire fools. They mistake vulgarity for vivacity Phe 
down habits and conventions which are the safeguards of 
civilization. They are proud of their ignorance of those 
things which their fathers regarded as the most precious 
possessions of the human mind. They are restless and they 
crave excitement When they read, re not the 
houghtful, which captivates the ; but the erotic, 
vhich titillates the appetite Phe t li the ene- 
nues of our country’s peace and welfare the loudest 

uthed agitator that ever stood on a soap 

You say there are but few such people wever many 

r few they may be, they have a place among us hey are 
among your neighbors and social acquaintances. You meet 
them constantly. You dine at their homes and they at 

You meet them in business, on the boards and com- 
charitable institutions, you may even meet them 

hey may not have come to the point of throw- 

le all modesty and restraint, but they are on the way 

that very thing, and unless you are wary and cour- 

ceous vou will be infected witl pois hat 1s so subtl 


lestroving them 


HE CURSE OF ¢ 


long with the curse of folly tl comes the curse of 
cynicism. This writer pays his respects to Colonel Reping 
ton, who has published his war-time diaries. Here is 
born aristocrat, handsome of person and brilliant of intel- 
lect, a man not without industry, who rendered genuine 
service to his country during the war, yet a man whose life 
is frivolous at the core, a man who, believing himself to be 
clever, has manifestly become a fool. They who love folly 
must inevitably become fools. This man tells of his con- 
versations, drinking tea with idle women while thousands 
of men were dying in France each day. He tells of parties 
where they enjoyed “a great rag’’—referring to that quaint 


pastime in which women are chased about the house and 
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clawed when they are caught until their clothing is half 
torn off. 
“Mrs. 


widow's weeds imaginable 


Duggan,” he says, “was in the most attractive 
In fact, she looked like a 
fascinating nun.” . And again, “Le Roy asked me the 
inevitable question about the end of the war and I said that 
| saw no reason why it should end until the Huns were 
more badly beaten. Since nations counted money no more 
than the pebbles on a beach and all would probably repudi- 
ite in one form or other at the end of the war, there 
seemed to be no reason for stopping, especially as so many 
people were growing rich by the war. The ladies liked 
being without their husbands, and all dreaded the settlement 
afterwards, industrial, political, financial, domestic.” 

This is a sample of the heartless, frivolous talk that went 
on. While boys were living in the filth of the trenches and 
dying amid the horrors of the battlefield, this man argues 
that it is just as well to go on fighting because in the end 
the nations can repudiate the debt in money, because war 
is profitable to the profiteer and because the ladies liked 
being without their husbands. When he sees a widow he 
ees, not a woman whose husband has offered his life for 
is country: 


he sees a woman who has been given an oppor- 

tunity to dress “like a fascinating nun.” 
rHE DANCE AND THE FUNERAL 

aman who caine from Europe on a ship belonging 

vovernment of the United States. In the hold of that 

ere the bodies of hundreds of dead soldiers. Sunday 

ng came and a religious service was held tn the salon, 

evident impatience of a number of the passengers. 

joment the benediction was pronounced there was a 

jazz music and the dancing began. One 

might maintain that, logically, it is no worse to dance on 


lan on any day, or to dance on a funeral 


many other kind. It is not a matter of logic. 


t argue a thing like this. It 1s a matter of insight, 
feeling, of humanity. Colonel Repington, fastidi- 
hat he probably is, vet does not see the vulgarity 
mments on a widow's weeds. Something fine ts 
in his mind. One feels that, if it amused him, he 
a hornpipe on the grave of his grandmother and 
e crowd at the next Sunday ragging party at 
l-so’s, by telling about it. 
hy Alfred Noves published in the Saturday Eve- 
during the war comes to mind. The poet imag- 
ines a crowd of these people dancing the hours away while 
their sons and brothers and neighbors are struggling with 


er untry s enenlics 
| the dancers walk 
stockings and arms of chalk, 
ind white breasts bare 
nd the shadows of dead men watching em there. 

\re there any such violations of fine feeling among us 
rein America? I think there are. Compare, for instance, 
dern jazz wedding with the wedding of your mother. 
the occasions of social life, surely a wedding should 
most beautiful, the tenderest and the most chaste. 
has become common for a wedding to be the occasion 


tof senseless frivolity. Young people are gathered 
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together from far and near and for days there is a succes. 


sion of every kind of racket that the over-stimulated imag. 
nations of young men and women can invent. A young 


man and young woman who have first embraced in a jungle. 
dance to the rhythm of music but one remove from savag. 
ery, proceed to a jazz courtship and end with a jazz wed. 
ding, with bachelor dinners from which young men mus 
be carried home and with ushers befuddled in the aisles oj 
the church. Compare this, I suggest, with the wedding oj 
your mother and decide which kind of wedding your daugh- 
ter shall have when the time comes for you to entrust he 


to some man’s love. 
MANNER AND DRESS 


lf you have daughters, consider this incident, related by 
One night she attended 
the opera in Dresden and, during the evening, made eye. 


Mrs. Asquith with evident relish. 
at a young officer in a white uniform. She was dressed, in 
accordance with her life-long purpose to be noticeable, in a 
scarlet dress. When she was on her way home, alone, she 
heard footfalls behind her and turned to discover the young 
ofhfcer following. He walked with her to her door and was 
dismayed to discover that she would not go with him to the 
private room of the hotel for supper. He had mistaken her 
for a woman of the demimonde, and when she is fifty-six 
vears old she proclaims this triumph of her youth to the 
world! 

lf vou have daughters, consider. There are young wom- 
en in every city, daughters of people like you and me, wh 
are so dressed and be-dolled that they could not walk down 
Broadway in New York or State street in Chicago without 
the same mistake being made a half dozen times in a city 


block. 


dresses 


| am not speaking of the length or shortness of thei 

a certain type of women produced the same effect 
when their skirts trailed to the ground. It is far more 
subtle than that. Every man knows exactly what is the 
difference between a smartly dressed woman and one im- 
modestly dressed, though he may not be able to describe it 
It is not a matter of inches so much as of intention. If you 
have daughters, consider this. 

But vou will ask, what can we do? The answer is, You 
can be right—clearly, insistently, aggressively right. You 
can refuse to degrade your own manners because your 
neighbors have degraded theirs. You can refuse to tolerate 
the loose practices that threaten to establish themselve- 
among us. “Of all intellectual shallowness none is more 
disastrous to the higher life of the human race than that 
which ignores the attitude of men and women to the simplest 
questions of right and wrong.” This writer turns his 
thought toward Russia and asks, “How are the few fanatica 
followers of Karl Marx able to hold millions of people ™ 
the iron grip of a despotism which crushes both soul and 
body? The answer is that the multitude composing the 
Russian empire long ago ceased to feel the infinite impor 
tance of moral ideas. Because there is no cleavage in their 
minds between right and wrong, there is now no vigorous 


public opinion, no moral force against which tyranny 0! 


any kind would oppose itself in vain. Russia has a thousané 


qualities which deserve the admiration of mankind, but 
lacking this one of moral earnestness, it is stricken with 
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death.” Social bolshevism is the forerunner of economic 
holshevism. It happened in Rome; it happened in France; 
it happened in Russia ; it will happen in America and Eng 
land, unless the tide of destructive living is turned back. 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 


> 


\What can we do? We can assert with renewed power and 

conviction those principles of pure living which are woven 

nto the fabric of Christ’s teaching. We can insist on the 

recognition, in our own households, of simple human dig- 

nity. \Wecan make those about us understand that we will 

.e no trafic with the questionable. We can think more 

hers and less of ourselves and our pleasure. When you 

feel that you must add to the natural pleasures of a 

golf the spice of the gambler’s chance, when you 

for piker’s stakes in the presence of the small boys 

rry your clubs, you become, in the effect you produce 

t hoy’s sense of what is right, an enemy to the com- 

an teach yourself and those about you how pleasant 

ve in the practice of the simple and unostentatious 

Fashion,” says this writer, “in degrading manners 

rals has also degraded the happy playfulness of the 

spirit. This is a matter for reflection. Life is no 

musing. It is not vivacious, but noisy. There is 
no richness, no sparkle, no fire, no splendor 

razes instead of stability. There is a rush for 

a taste for cocktails and cocaine, a constant 

of the brain to experience reaction. The 


of happiness, quietness at the center, is lost. 


ne great reward of existence, a sense of growth, is 


‘an we do? Burne-Jones wrote to Mary Glad 
\ly dear, if twelve of these men would hold togethe: 


the whole aspect of the world would be 


ten vea;&rs, 
and twelve men did hold together once and the 
ect of the world was changed.” If the nation ts 
ng, it is because it is being led wrong. And the 
rests with people like you and me, who wield a 
influence within a small area. We cannot blame 
failure on statesmen or public teachers ; we cannoi 
in the current and talk about a want of leadership ; 
t rest the blame on that vague nonentity, “the 
we are responsible for the influence of our own lives 


innot evade that responsibility. 
BEGIN AT HOMI 


e all, we of the church must put our houses in order. 
ive been drifting we must turn about and live resist- 
Live fish swim against the current ; the dead float on 
ice. We must rule our own houses, not in tyranny, 
ve. And we must not be too cowardly to let our 
rs know what we believe and what we reject. “It is 
who hold that without faith in the immortality of 
re can be no right thinking to assert that great faith 
crusading vigor, to assert it and reassert it, until 
recovers its spiritual dignity and the long labor- 
ution find at last their final impulse in conscious co- 
n.” “He who would save the human race from 
Must go back to the light of the world, not tc 


assert the claims of theology, not to strengthen the hands 
of clericalism, but simply to make faith in a spiritual pur- 
pose the very breath of human existence.” Or, as Paul 
expressed it, thinking of the tragic follies of pagan Rome, 
“IT am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, for it is the 
power of God unto salvation.” 


Mysticism and Adventure 
By Arthur B. Patten 


YSTICISM 1s defined as “the doctrine that man 

may attain through contemplation and love to an 

immediate consciousness of God.” So there will 
be various types of mysticism, depending upon the type of 
(30d whom we contemplate and love. If “our God is 
marching on,” then our mysticism will be a communion 
with his adventuring will. But if our God its a great 
quiescence, then our mysticism will be only a pious 
meditation, without the romance of forth-putting love 
To Jesus Christ God is the loving world-will of the king- 
dom of heaven, and mysticism is a creative communion 
To Buddha (if there be a God) he is the eternal quietude 
end retirement of Nirvana, and mysticism is abstraction 
and absorption into his passionless rest. The Christian 
Paul found God by living and moving, and having his 
being in fighting the good fight of faith. Yet he was a 
mystic, for he contemplated and loved the immediate 
presence of God—albeit of the God whose will is found 
where he works rather than where he waits. The real 
Christian mystic finds and knows God by willing to do 
his will. That was the formula of Christ 

Medieval mysticism neglected the present creative will 
oi God. It contemplated the works of God, but did not 
commune with his wonder working, creating power on 
every common day. Modern mysticism does not contem 
plate less, but it communes as well—with the dynamic will 
if God, whose creation groans and travails, awaiting the 
revealing of His cooperating sons. Medieval mysticism 
worshipped a God whose works were finished—a God who 
had gone way back and sat down. Modern mysticism 
worships a God who is going over the top today the 
adventuring God of the new creation. Medieval mys 
ticism was intuitive, but lacked initiative. Modern mys 
ticism is not less intuitive, but the God whom it knows 
unmediately is the God who its building a new world now 
it is more interested in the God who is a foreground than 
ix the God who is a background. 

Then modern mysticism realizes that the devotional man 
is the whole man. The medieval type was fractional. It 
was marked by both partialism and pessimism. Its saints 
cid not have to be citizens. Or if they were citizens, then 
their citizenship and their heaven were not of the same 
world. However, Paul was a mystic who could say, “Ous 
citizenship is in heaven.” 

Shortly before his death, the late Dr. Peter Forsyth 
dropped a pregnant phrase, “Piety must not take the place 


of faith.” Medieval mysticism was pious, but it had little 
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creative faith. So it was doomed to “public impotence.” 
Real Christian mysticism communes and cooperates with 
So the modern mystic may be 
and must be a man of affairs, a man who finds the God 
He does 


(,od’s omnipotence today. 


of the heights in the high projects of civilization. 
not contemplate the God of the status quo, but communes 
with the God whose presence on earth is the power of 


adventuring righteousness and love. The true mystic is 


a citizen-saint. The place where he finds God supremely 


is where conscience grips some vital problem and love 


illuminates some new way of life—where “new occasions 


teach new duties.” 


Ivst 


ticism is said to be the poetry of religion, and it is. 
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But poetry is not all lyric. It is also epic and dramatic 
The true mystic comes into tune with the infinite in gj 
this range of inspiration, but more especially as he lives 
an epic life of personal achievement in harmony with the 
will of God, and a dramatic life of social attainment jp 
contact with the interacting wills of his fellow men, }; 
we imitate Christ, we shall extend the lyric range oj 
mysticism to include the epic and the dramatic. Moderp 
mysticism is to be the great dynamic of the democratic 
drama of America and the world. When we are vital 
enough as mystics to put God into all life, then the com. 
saints will 


munion of become the glory of the ney 


citizenship. 


What Happened at Washington? 


has happened at the armament 


rence cannot be taken accurately for many years to 


The most promising of diplomatic phrases can be 


1 “interpreted” by governments as new incidents 
ll Was very promising in its phraseology 
he had 


ire able to say that the 


! inaugurated an era of 


ry lhe ve d 
Washington 


certain sure results It has made 


billions of dollars in battleships within 


burdened nations of Europe 


only government that could 
lar dreadnaughts was out 


Winston 


own 


Japan must and Britain would. 


pleaded last summer for a quarter billion naval building 


we were proposing to spend The cash 


‘ t 


now but that does not, within 


Wars are 1 d ndent upon the 


moral sig 


of force who plead 
prepare for it Presiden 


force to the moral means 


mnversion 
limits tl p ibility of wars of agegres 
Ameri and Japan. However, unless 
] period covered 
t mean much to Europe, 
war poverty. Britain 
ecade or two, because 
wn disablement 
sion against a first class power But 
th in a position to fight, and the psycho- 
that end The reduction of the 
reation f a nevtral zone be- 
the two nations 1s 
minds 


triction 


Peace and 
the Pacific 


elationship a “cul 


! 


inevitable within a 


storm center of th 


ll belone © Europe. and there 


storm center will be shifted for 


Whe shift begins, it is 


quite a likely to move eastward through Russi 
America 


through 


indeed it is much more likely unl 
radical change in Japanese attitude toward Siberia. 
It was realized from the first that the success 
limit armament depended upon a solution of the 
that 
, 


It was popularly said that China was the key 


ms, and for reason the Pacific issues 


were in 
the call. 


quite as appropriately have been said that Jay 


IATICS¢ 


he bete noir. The success of the conference is 


by what happened between China and Japan 


scrapping of battleships. Certain naval experts said, 


‘Let them scrap the dreadnaughts—they will not be used 


ii the next war anyhow.” Admiral Sims’ opinion, frankly spoke 


The 


also 


lends confirmation to this judgment submarine is 

Admiral 
The conference put submarines under so-calle« 
This, 
new. Gas and submarines have always been so classified, but i 


both limit. Mr 


defended by Fulham, who defends the 


poison gas. 


war,” but it banned poison gas. however, is 


late war were used to the Roosevelt 


c insist that no law of war will work when the conflict is 


Germany justified every violation of the accepted laws 


n them first. An American state (epa: 


1917 


had TOK iment 


announced in that England had broken nearly ev 


i war. English military men pleaded Germany's overt 
ar. English military men pleaded Germany's 


ustification, and they no doubt had the better of the 


hut all this illustrates the 


impossibility of enforcing rules of 


ere there is no super-power to compel obedience. |: 


var America’s entrance was essentially the voluntary 


power, but unless there is some league or 


organized embodiment of world opinion, the 


rules will provide but the flimsiest security 
was done in the is the real register 


Washington conter 


a diplomatic arrangement rather t! 


Pacific 
he step taken at the 
Root’s fou 


ot John Hay ; 


iny permanent assurance Mr 


points 


ittle more than a formal reiteration 


doctrine thev add not! to the 


broken 


But they ‘cure 


ing substantially new 
ssented to and so 


1915 


previous 


previously flagrantly 


Wel \ one demands 1") 
irmation of these understand) 


negotiation, and that is gain 


Japan and 
China 


The fundamental 1 


thing involved in 
From the old standpoint it 


myperialism : 
nd Siberia 


Realpolitick 
in China, Korea 


just what European governments have been doing for more than 


adequate apologetic. Japan has done 
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; is, she has annexed territory on the principle of 
national expansion for industry, commerce and trade. She began 
planned war upon China in 1894, creating a 
Possessing Port Arthur, 
Korea 


Sakhalin was secured 


a delibe rately 
itude on all future questions. 
ferential rights in Manchuria and Mongolia followed; 
conquered and assimilated politically. 
was taken 
in the policy of military penetration, Great Britain and 


now eastern Siberia is Shantung 


occupied. 


onsenting to it in consideraticn of Japan’s naval help 


time of their great emergency. For all this Japan is not 


demned beyond others; the condemnation rests upon 


y. But Japan cannot maintain this policy at a time 


the world is inclined to turn away from it or 


it with definite turns toward peaceful as op- 


penetration, In the light of this turn in policy 


ry well at the conference. 


hington conference China was the door-mat of 


vers. She is now raised to 


the dignity of at 


+r of her own destiny. She is m the way 


Shantung again, though she must travel a thorny 
quiring final title to her own. Japan renounces 
vives China 
beth 
Mlongolia with a fixed determination to 


Wei-Hai-Wei but will 


Kong and Japan from Mukden for a long time 


iniquitous twenty-one demands, but 


to rencunce the others, still in 


\ 


Japan is 
well 


again, England watch 


nay get the removal of foreign post offices and 


and the abclishment of the rights of extra-terri 


she may not, for none of these are included 


Their only guarantee consists of pious gestures 
s denied the right of fixing her own tariff 


respect has been enlarged. Japan de. 


© inquire into concessions granted im the past 


government is today insisting that the national 
late a millionaire-making concession secured from 

province and gave away its riches 
syndicate as a 


means of securing money for his 
x John Chinaman has troubles of his own in 
erturn thirty centuries of traditional exclusiveness 
the modern world 


and become a free citizen of 


ich from the conference as a result 
ndly 


of imperial 


of his great 
United States, but 


interest 


offices of the there are 


limbs. 
gain, but 


bound about his 


may say that there has been distinct 


more than diplomatic gain in the relations of 


No epoch making constitution has resulted 


gain or loss as the denouement 


1ay be deteated in the senate here ts 


made against it as a balance of 


power 


is rather gratifying to find those who slaughtered 


nations because of article ten now advocating this 


rticle two; article ten required unanimous agree- 


could be action—article two 


rs b 


two or three to act without 


also make dealing with Japa- 
delicate than 


ch more matter 


were. not ich an alliance 


Conference and 
he League 


1 


larding trankly ho hat the conference would 


nations. 
this 


vored association of It has not done so, 


provision made for country to call another 
eight years Meanwhile the league of nations 


ommission will hold its postponed meetine in Paris 
It was postponed because of the calling of the 


Harding 
be defended as 


inay be said that Presidert 
that 


the league and 


rence It 


la out of its hands, and may 


this country is not in this country 


make any action meaningful at the present tim 
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Nothing done at effect 


the limits of whatever nations sign this or that treaty ; 


Washington has any binding beyond 


the league 
make the main 
that 


will no doubt 


for all 


gains of the conference effective 
lies the 


over against the limitations of the conferences 


nations. In strength of the league idea 


idea; the conference 
operates more easily because it calls into council only those nations 
directly interested and acts only on a few immediate things, but 
and 


best 


the league alone give the moral backing of mankind 


that 
made plans of 


can 


furnish continuing administration without which the 


diplomacy may be twisted and interpreted from 


things benign to things of evil. Every treaty passed at Washington 
will be registered with the league secretariat and none could be 
ratified by European governments if there were anything in them 
that contravened the 


Che 
the limitation 


league's covenant 
make 
Get 


, 
ingle 


league can call all the world, inside a decade, to 


program permanent, and the recovery of 


and Russia will that 


Several 


many make imperative, if not in a 


decade at least in time commissions were appointed at 


with no made for any 


thoritative body; 


Washington provision reports to an au. 


the league will furnish the proper body to 


these reports. It will be in a position to carry the naval limita- 


tion limitation, France is from 


will be 


influence or by a 


program on into army once won 


her militaristic policy, and she won ere long from such 


a policy either by England's new election ot 


by both. She was the “bad bey” of the conference, if such a 


mixing of metaphor will pass the type sticker, and was 


One 


t 
japan 


sympathizer throughout. cannot off the feeling 


that there irges of the eastern 


was more than bald lying 1m the cl 


Such attitudes make manifest the influences 


had to work 


confront continuously 


Siberian commission 


he conference against and whi the league will 


ave to 


On the whole the league is a distinct gainet 


tron 


terence, and that is one of the chief gains made The league 


means conference, but conference made effective by the moral 


and legal backing of all the great nts of the world—if 


W S have 


political face, and time and the tid 


governm 


America will join it moved in that direction in a way 


oO save our must carry 
turther until we are in a league even though it be a modified one. 


Republican platform promised to “provide methods which 
hall secure instant international conference when 


evet pe 


The league is in being 


shall be threatened by political action.” 


fiity one nations are in it; it is a going concern; it 1s not pertect 


but it will evolve a constitution as did the British kingdom and 


or its counterpart, alone can guarantee peace 


Arva W 


British Table Talk 


winter 


TAYLOR 


S 192? 


math the has no rors: but the aged 


OR yi 


snow 


coming ot 


that it is a which will exact a heavy toll from 


ranks 


John 


season 


their Since my last letter we have lost a veteran trav 


in Sir Kirk, the friend of Livingstone and Lord Bryce 


f our noblest citizens; and though Pope Benedict was not old 


is thes« others were, he, too, had reached the cannot 


disregard the warnings of the cold season nothing 


w tears in the departure of such men as don 


earthly task and earned their rest 


thei 
* 
The News of the 
Pope’s Death 
Nothing can show the changed religious atmosphere in this cou 
trv like the pop 
| } 


Nothing but deep sympathy for a bereaved church wa 


manner in which the news of the death 


received 


revealed. The late pope, it must be admitted, was gravely criti- 


cized in some quarters during the war. Some fervent voices in the 
that he should 


against the German treatment of civilians in Belgium 


at of the war declared have raised his protest 


But others 


maintain strongly that he used his widespread influence on behalf 


peace: and they quote his memorable letter. But in the midst 
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of such criticism or approval there is little of the old bitter feeling happy. At bottom, the philistine is one who refuses happiness, why its bon 
believes that in this life it is dangerous and irrelevant. In his oj 
Puritan form he thought art was sinful because he refused and 
despaired of happiness; then he was intent on survival and succes 
in another world. Now he despises art, though no longer a Puritay 
because he cannot eat it or drink it, or make money out of it; and 
he despises science and philosophy for the same reason. Education 


against Rome; the fierce language formerly used of the papal see is the liv: 


little heard. And the Bishop of Manchester of today, with the 
goodwill of his people, can send a letter of condolence to the 
Catholic Bishop of Salford and add to his signature the words, 
“In our blessed Lord.” The change disturbs some Protestants; 
but if | were a Roman | should feel not a little uncomfortable. 
The days of hostility have their gains for a church in the minority, 


the ver 


ng the 


The C 


itself is for him a means of training children to make money or to Imitati 


be the efficient tools of those who make money. And behind all this Here 
materialism which seems to us so wicked and brutal there is always \Messag 


as our free churches well know. It is sometimes better to be 
attacked by honest foes than to be tolerated by courteous neighbors, 
many of whom, like Gallio, smile tolerantly upon all such things. a pathetic despair and refusal of happiness, a sense that the uni. y the 
ee verse itself is hard and sinister, and that one can escape disaster jp poor ot 
it only by consenting, in one’s own way of life, to its malignity 


Lord Bryce 


Chere will be no need to tell American readers what manner oi 


That is to say, there is always fear at the bottom of the philisting 
attitude, and it can be prevented only by a system of education j; 
public soul Lord Bryce was. He must seem, because of his sym- which for this fear is substituted a boundless hope and a beliej 
pathy and adoption, one of their own number. On this side Bryce that, in its nature, the universe is kind, giving us finally that which 
was regarded as one of our chief men. It may almost be argued we ask of it, if only we will dare to ask in action.” 
that had he been less accomplished he might have done more. He 
did so many things and did them wonderfully well; but in parlia- 


ment though he was honored for his learning and his integrity, he 


o * * 


A Flexible Unity 
Canon Leslie Hunter has been pleading for “a flexible unity” jn 


Gladstonian liberal; he had a passion for the defense of small the church. Teo him the problem of unity is not a problem of gar- 
but ison life but of the army in the field. “The unity movement js 


never had the place to which he was entitled. He was always a 


nations; he mbherited his old friend's brief for the Armenians; 
it is indeed hard to mention any of the great human causes which part of a larger movement for the reconversion of the church to 
Christianity so that it may effectively evangelize the world.” Such 


did not claim in him a friend and an advocate. It may not be so 
a unity must be flexible. “The problem is not merely to devise a 


well known that he was ready to speak and to write with the 
warmest sympathy upon the international service rendered by for- scheme which will bring the several churches together, but 
devise a scheme which, having reunited them, will keep them t 
gether. Any scheme which regards the church primarily as an 
institution will not do this. The danger of unity is always stagna 
You can achieve unity in an institution by rigid organization 


No one believed more than he in the fundamental 


cign missions 
necessity for the gift which the missionary offers to the world of 
men. It was a strength to us to quote this statesman with his 


unrivalled knowledge of the world. The man who had been every- tion. 


here and knew everything was ready to speak a good word for at the sacrifice of life and movement. But unless the reunited 
ise of foreign missions church is a movement free and supple in its organization, it is 
hound to be broken into pieces again on the wheels of Time. Unless 





A Study of Death 
famous astronomer, M. Camille Flammarion, has put out 


his volumes upon Death. It is a striking review of the 


Peake’s Commentary 
on the Bible 


An Entirely New Commentary in One Volume 


Just published and received with extraordin- 
ary enthusiasm as an epoch-making work of 
marvellous value and indispensable to all intellt- 
gent lovers of the Bible, whether lay or clerical. 


has convinced him as a man of science that our 

onality is endowed with powers that have as yet been 

little.” He believes that the existence of the soul 

been tinally proved against the arguments of the old material- 
ince it can operate outside the range of the bodily powers 

is a strong presumption that it will survive beyond death. 
not approach the problem from the side of religion. Indeed 


that his psychic facts are better established than the 


ich the historic religions rest; and he looks for a new 

to death and the after life—an attitude based upon science 

raitl On the other hand, his marshalling of evidence is 

removed from that which is found m many. spiritualist 

He is not in the least ready when he meets with mysteries 

to his aid the hypothesis of discarnate spirits. He is calmly 

dispassionately scientifie and along his own road he _ has 
hed a definite belief in the survival of the soul. 


* * * 


What Is a Philistine? 
We are faced in this country by the possibility of a reduction in 
mount which we spend on education. We have to economize, 
and we have been told that we must save on many things, and not 
ast upon education. But there will be a fight before these reduc- 
tions are carried out. The fight would not be doubtful if we had 
not so many philistines in our ranks. If the question is asked, 
What is a philistine? ro better answer can be given than to take 
passage from the Educational Supplement of the Times. It 
i fine diagnosis 
“That is the first point to be grasped about the philistine; he is 
one who starves himself in everything except food; and education 
itself may be the beginning of this process of starvation. It will be, 
unless, from the first, it is presented to the learner as a kind of 
spiritual nourishment which will make him, not only good, but 
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+< hond of cohesion is simply and truly an unswerving loyalty to 


the liv 
the ver 


ing the 


ing Christ, it will inevitably break up through the action of 


ry spirit of God moving in the world which today is prompt- 


. movement towards unity.” 


* * » 


The Core of the 


Imitat 


Here is a closing word from an 


\Ne ssage 


y the 


poor 0 


rOR 
SIR 


yur ¢ 


uary 


Roose velt, 


jon of Christ 

admirable little book on “The 
the Rev. E. J. Ives, published 
“*Let him come to me his 


of Thomas a Kempis” by 
Student Christian Movement: 


ne. and make me glad. Let him put forth his hand and save 


CORRESP 


Roosevelt—Another View 


Prue CHrisTiAN CENTURY: 

May I ask for space in which to emphatically dissent from 

litorial “The Enlarging Roosevelt” in your issue oi 

2? There is indeed a growing impression concerning 
but the it not of the 


your editorial implies. There 


on 


fortunately for future is 


well may be, however, an 
iw Roosevelt if enough eminent Americans can succeed in 
ng a Roosevelt cult. The impression of the first Napoleon 
diminished through the years but who would say that there 
1 a proportionate increase of joy or peace for France? We 
ponder of Na- 


by Marshall Foch published on the centenary of the Em- 


well the concluding words an article on 


death. The Marshall says: “In my view, the deep reason 


he disaster that overwhelmed him must be sought elsewhere. 


egotia 


rgot that a man cannot be God; that, above the individual, 
the nation; that, above men, there 1s the moral law; and 
is not the highest goal, since, above war, there is Peace.” 
limes Napoleon Supplement, May 5, 1921.) 

late ex-President could not concur in any such pacifist 

itality, neither could he subscribe to the assertion in your 


Mr. 


war and 


he was a believer in arbitration. Roosevelt is 


m the merits of peace and arbitration 


I quote: “No triumph of peace is quite so great 


ipreme triumph of war. The courage of the soldier, the 


of the statesman who has to meet storms which can be 


nly by soldiery qualities—this stands higher than any 


lled out merely in time of peace.” (American Ideals, 


“The 


many 


twentieth century looms before us big with 


{ 


if we seek merely 
the 


nations. If we stand idly by, 


and ignoble peace, ii we shrink from 
at 
hold dear, then the bolder and stronger peoples 


the 


slothful 


ease 


tests where men must win hazard of their lives and 


¥ 
ll they 


by, and will win for themselves domination of 


The Strenuous Life, page 20.) “Scant attention is paid 
cakling or the coward who babbles of peace; but due heed 
to the strong man with sword girt on thigh who preaches 


from fear or distrust of his 


(The 


trom ignoble motives, not 


ut from a deep sense of moral obligation” 
Life, 30-31.) 


entiments are typical; likewise the concluding two on the 


pages 


“First and foremost, the United States 
itself 


arbitration. 
able 
Next, 


the policy we have 


isly prepare itself against war, and show 


its right and make its weight felt in the world. 
ndon both the policy of poltroonery 
the Mexico—and the policy 


making promises which neither can nor ought to be 


regards Lusitania and 


policy practiced in the proposed all-inclusive arbitration 


ive years ago, and, above all, in the unspeakably silly and 


thirty all-inclusive arbitration-commission treaties actually 


ted under the present administration.” (Fear God and Take 


twn Part, page 170.) “Arbitration is an excellent thing, but 
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a poor wretch from every difficulty. Come, come; for without thee 
no day nor hour is joyful; for thou art my joy and wthout thee 
my table is empty.” (Book IV, 21:2.) This is the very core of 
the book: union that brings likeness, fellowship that brings such a 
way of sharing Jesus’ outlook on life that we are drawn to walk 
as he walked and to carry on the work which Jesus began by doing 
It 
ciple and issues not only in walking after him, but also likeness to 
him, so that he becomes known to the world through his disciples 
and the world marks from their life and manners that they have 


and teaching. is a union which renews the nature of the dis- 


been with Jesus and have learned from him.” 


EpwARD SHILLITO 


ONDENCE 


ultimately those who wish to see this country at peace with foreign 
nations will be wise if they place reliance upon a first-class fleet of 
first-class battleships rather than upon any arbitration treaty which 
the wit of man can devise.” (American Ideals, page 249). 
With 


welter 


a war-devastated world seeking its way out from the 


of 
“silly and wicked” treaties is it possible, I ask, 
shall, like our be- 


blood and iron into a community of power through 


that the apostle 
of “the strong man with sword girt on thigh” 
loved Lincoln, grow larger from year to year?” 
N. H. Nye. 


Exeter, Row.anp F, 


The Other Side of the Towner 
Sterling Bill 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: 
Penrose concerning the Towner-Sterling bill which appeared in a 
The May I be the 
privilege of offering a few thoughts in reply to those arguments 
President attention to the 


I have read with interest the communication of President 


recent issue of Christian Century granted 


In his first Penrose calls 
great war debt we are carrying and says the expenditure for edu- 
it proven to 
that 24.9 
illiterate or had only 


letter) and that 


argument 


not be undertaken “unless can he he 


When the 


cent of our population was either entirely 


cation should 


absolutely necessary.” war showed us per 


very limited literacy (could not possibly write a 


about 30 per cent were physically unfit for military duty; when 
find that the 


is so low that one-fourth of all the teachers in our public schools 


we standard of maturity demanded of our teachers 


are under 21 years old, that about 5 per cent have had no educa- 
tion or training above the eighth grade, that 25 per cent of all our 
teachers have had a total of not more than two years of high school 
training, that only one-fifth of all our teachers have had a train- 
ing equivalent to a full four year high school course and a two 
year normal course or college training above that: when the teach- 
that all 


ot experience ; 


er turnover is so one-fourth of our teachers have 


great 


had two years or less teaching when in a great 


state like Indiana, for example, several of the schools are main 


tained for just a little over 100 days each year; when in many 


of our southern states this standard is lower: when in some of 


these states no effort is made at any really efficient enforcement 


of their low standard compulsory education laws; and when often 


in the same state the taxable wealth behind each pupil (enumerat- 
ed) will vary in different districts all the way from fifteen hundred 
it that the 


to twenty thousand dollars, would seem passage of 


some law whereby national assistance and encouragement could 


be given to help when help is needed and to more nearly equalize 
.educational opportunities was “absolutely necessary” to our nation 
al well being and the safety of our liberties. 

As to combining this question with that of carrying our war 


If 


sary, war debts can be refunded and carried a few years longer, 


debt, this seems to me most unsatisfactory and unjust. neces 


but when our children have grown up and gone out into life we 
cannot then call them back and give them the education which was 
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t educate now the children who 
Too long, all too long, have we 
the tax rate 


We mus 


educated 


denied them as childret 
are now us to be 


children in terms ot 
considerations which were 


thought of the education of our 
and we have subordinated this to other 


ne 
ucation is a function of the state 


nothing is taught more conclusively 
United States. But this same 
destructive of 
full 


education in the 
edu 
local 


nothing in ore 


granting 
listricts The « 
striking example 


and hes o! 
mdition of 


is made “the advocates of 


of national life, including educa- 


itional government” an absolute 


Nothing is farther from the minds 


t enten ot section seven ol 


shall be distributed 


of said state in 


‘ 
iaWws 


ds proviced by and local educational 


and the state 


shall det 


tor the Same purpose, 
wstte f id stat rmin 
rT s ot sar ate ermine 


l 
+} } 


1 me ods 10 irrving out 


ranized, supervised 


stituted s 


re same has 


tions to local 


pria 


own 


vraduating ach 


led 


ers neec 


rut 


1aV 
Tr " 1 
collewe tac 


+} 
ith 


been 


com 


e limited physical 


ulties 
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educational system. The normal schools must have encourage. 
and assistance if 


if 


they are to do what may reasonably be 


ment 
brightest 


to the of 


expected and they are attract our hig 


school graduates 


to 


In addition all of this we need, so much, national inspiratio; 
and leadership (not domination) This 
1 recognition of the relatively great importance o 


recognition 


can come about onk 
through 1 educa- 
national life and making that something 
reiteration of empty phrases 


that this can be 


tion our 
more tangible than mere To many 
close of the question it seems brought 


about only by having a representative of the interests of educatio; 
with that 


students 


ation equal in rank of other 


’ } 
as | 


in e councils of > ni 
abinet members ween no attempted dominatior 


ol 


the 


government through the Secretaries 


Agriculture 


when the education and training of our children may rank in the 


or and we earnestly pray for time 


national government equa! in importance with the diseases of oyr 
sheep and our hogs and the breeding of our horses and cattle 
Professor of Educatior G. T. Be RST 


1 


, - 99 
Skidmore College, 


nN. o 


springs 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The Host of the Lord’ 


or 


THE 


t mspiring stories 


mos 


unconquer 


standards too much for 


worldly 


the 


1 | 
pparently ! il 
our 


be fore 
God b 


more 


livine intervention walls crumble into dust 
the material forces vanish into thin air. If 


iwainst us: ‘Thev that Ss are 


ehind 
King 
Man 


enemies 


soldiers, hors chariots young 


well may he be for the host is formidable 


warriors are no match for 


his family torn forcibly 


his capital in flames, 


can feel his neck in the disgraceful 


his blanched face to the man of 


turns 
with 


It 


hat fac radiant 


sees thi 


the king could not. 


what 


sees the materialist never 
the might have his eves opened 


ne prayer 
ind about his city 
all ! T 
his fleshly or his spiritual eyes? 


the 


1 God that 


when was 


tal realities 


he mountains ro 
with chariots of fire 


Campbell o 


university I we 


my cagerly 


most spiritual 
He 


these 


saw a man with a 


with college men 
He 


yust 


sympathy 


told that fact 


xperience were as scientifically real 
realities are 


do 


AT] the 


tel scopes 


or bra!n-ceisS 


micros not 


opes 
sky 


real 


tf the earth and 
Christ is a spirit and he 3s 


' 
the 


. Spirit 


and he ts 
al 


1s 


spirit 
self, most enduring, the 


And 


part ot my 
my spirit with spirit ma 


very comforting 


ilso 


round about me, 


“God 
And < T be 


dismayed 


filled with singing ch 


Paul saw crowds of spiritual 


Dante saw heavens 
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tors watching with intense interest the race of men on the 
th, Jesus himself sitting as the judge, with the crown in his 
the victor; today we may see the skies filled with 
tual forces that fight for the causes of righteousness. We say 
tars tight for us-—-what do we mean but that unseen spiritual 

s battle for the right? 
\}] that we are trying to say is this: that when God is on our 
» the victory is assured. The unlimited spiritual forces of the 
vuard us, the spirits of just men made perfect fight 
Someway we cannot think that Moody, Spurgeon, 
ind ten thousand other saints have entered into rest; 
think of these militant souls as alive and keenly inter- 
the battle on earth. We have no use for what is called 
lism.” In fact, we detest it as we do pre-millennialism, 
science, theosophy, Bahaism and a lot of other wild 
cults, but we do believe that personality persists and 
good and great constitute the glorious company of 
martyrs and saints of all ages. We like to think of 
enly company as intensely interested in Christ's cause 
t world. Channing, who certainly must be called a 
somewhere paints a picture of this noble assembly 
Surely they must be interested in us—their spiritual 
1ughters and our attempts to carry on their work in 
hus not only God, considered as a Person, but 
souls since the world began may be thought of as 
host. Does this sound naive and childlike? I am 
cept responsibility for its positive truth and worth. 
ling to feel the sympathy of God, of Jesus and of all 
f heaven in our struggles here. It is no longes 
led fight, one battles as one of the spiritual war- 
universe. Death—well, what of death—the release 
iterial—the leap to the glorious company in_ the 

nity of the spiritual realm 


Joun R. Ewers 
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Personality and Power 


Of this book, Edward Shillito says, in a 


recent issue of The Christian Century: 


“There is one society which has mas- 
tered the art of preparing courses of 
study. That society is the National 
School Union. Each year the union 
issues an outline for the Sundays of 
the year. Preachers and others who 
are at times hard pressed for material 
find these outlines fresh and unconven- 
tional and enriched with a large num- 
ber of references to literature. The 
new book for 1922 has for its central 
theme ‘Personality’, and is the best 
thing of its kind known to me.” | 


Price of the book $1.50, plus 10 cents postage. 
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OR years Bishop Williams has 
tried hard to do the work of 
a prophet to his own times. He 
has practiced a persistent faith in 
the power of the spoken word to 
keep before men the high and un- 
welcome standards that alone 
save a people from perishing. 


He talks here most intimately of 
the calling and work of the min- 
istry, so understood, in the hope 
of aiding his colleagues and him- 
self to stand fast in their alle- 
giance to this great Commission 
to the end. 


- 


Genuineness, earnestness, cour- 
age, intelleccual honesty, spiritual 
passion—these are some of the 
fundamental characteristics of 
Bishop Williams, according to Dr. 
Joseph Fort Newton. An out- 
standing preacher-prophet, he is 
well able to discuss “The Pro- 
phetic Ministry for Today.” 


The book of the year for preach- 
ers. 


Price $1.50, Plus 12 cents postage 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Presbyterians Have a 
New Leader for Brooklyn 
The Board of 
Church with the 
Krooklyn-Nassau this 
board has recently secured a new secre 
tary in the person of Dr. Joseph Dunn 
Burrell He Robert W 
Anthony, who has been for the 
years. Dr. Burrell 
\venue 


Presbyterians have a 


Extension connected 


presbytery and 


succeeds Rev. 
secretary 
past six was pastor 


of the Classon Presbyterian 
church of Brooklyn when the war broke 
out. He with the Red 
Cross and then entered the service of the 
New Movement In months 
he has New Era 


district. Dr. 


served in France 


Era recent 


secretary for the 
Burrell 


work “Tt 


been 
Metropolitan 


st) 


says 
new takes 
the problems of a 


1 regard to his 


to tace 
My chief 


consciousness OF any 


encouragement 1s 
special 
| > } . f. 
subject, but in the fact 
In the past 

from an 
type 
item 


! n the 
wisdom on the 
that | know Brooklyn well 

changed 


Ni WW 


to a real cosmopolis 


thirty years it has 


\merican, in fact a England 


of city \s onc 
the largest Jewish center in 


Italian 


POsscsseCs 


\merica Che population, and 


have increased consid 


the gilded domes of the 


iso ti »] red 
ast- 
there 


nay be seen here and 


Religicus Education Program 
Proves Successful 


The religious education program being 


ied on by the south town churches 


Ill., is proving a suc- 


great 
ypal, Second 
Methodist, Pil 
and Evanston 
ited in the 


Evanston 
t Lukes Epis 


Hemenway 


are ut 

has grown steadily 
and now totals 364 
gives her full time 


and = Rey F \. McKibben 


director while en- 


1 
mson 


time is 


religious education 


ome other 


Che instruction is given in 
with ref 


to the 


Idings, chosen 


essibility school 


enrolment of the school 


] 


is n the 


mbers of thirty enominations, 
Catholics nd 


without ligious 


them some trom 


ntirely convict 


rhe cost per pup dollars 


] 
The funds 


to the present 


opera 
financed 


second semester financed 


, 
arly late. 


Virile Indianapolis Minister 
Makes His Protest 


Javison 


pastor of the Ei 


hristian church of Indianap- 
positive con 


had 


and 


ung man w 
Indiana 


fathers’ 


governor 
to address 
in his church when the 
announ increase wu 
| action of the 
commission. The pas- 
to the ROV- 

uired of the may 
concerning 


beer and 


ently 
attitude 
The ‘wood 


tavor < 
1 


church its 


carrying on an employment bureau which 
is placing many workmen in jobs. Some 
are given temporary employment in odd 
jobs, while others are being given a per- 
manent settlement. Many working peo- 
ple live in the neighborhood served by 
the church, and from this working class 
constituency 350 members 
ceived during the past year 


new were re- 


Thousand Students Wait on 
Ministry of Popular Pastor 

Does any minister in America preach 
on the average Sunday to an audience of 
a thousand students? It may well be 
doubted whether more than one minister 
Rev. Walter M. Haus- 
halter is the minister of the Disciples 
Columbia, Mo. The student 
University Missourian re- 
churches. 
revealed the that 
a thousand students are in the Sunday 
audience of Mr. Haushalter. While only 
500 Disciples students are in attendance 
it the University of Missouri, 800 express 


has this honor 


church at 
editors of the 
made a 


cently survey of the 


This survey fact over 


the popu- 
Mr. Haus- 
has organized 


a preference for the church of 
lar minister. The 
success is that he 


secret ol 
halter’'s 
a student congregation with its own offi- 
social meet 
This 


problem of 


cers, mid-week business and 
ings and its own membership roll. 
Disciples 


device solves the 


the reception of the unimmersed, and pro- 
vides a church membership in the college 
town without disturbing the loyalties to 
he old home church. The Sunday school 
of the student congregation is held in a 
and now has an enrolment of over 
Mr. Haushalter had a pas- 


Fast coming to Co- 


theater, 
four hundred. 
torate in the 
lumbuia. 


he fore 


Dr Covert Wants No 

Yellow Laws 

over the 
trying to 
us has been a 
their 
\merican institutions. 
showed them up 
“All this talk of 


the avowed enemies of 


secularists 
reformers 


The ery of coun- 
trv that the 


fasten blue 


were 
laws 


upon 


smoke-screen to conceal own at- 
tacks upon historic 
Dr. Covert of Chicago 
rece ntly He said 
Blue 


good order. 


Laws is by 


They are forcing the words 


upon us and insisting upon the debate. 


hoping to make the whole American sys- 
tem of Sabbath keeping ridiculous. They 
who will prefer “Yellow 
laxity and reck- 
Worse still, they 
under which 


hold 


ire among those 
Laws” with all 
} 1 


lessness and 


kinds of 
vulgarity 
“Red 


and 


re apostles of Laws” 


inarchy runs riot nothing we 


dear 1s sate 


President of Disciples 
Convention Is Honored 
Stephen E. Fisher 


Convention of the 


president of 
Dis- 

with a ban- 
beginning of the twentieth 
his ministry at Champaign, III. 
Wilson, of the local Y. M. 


and the banquet was at- 


Rev 
the International 
ciples of Christ, was honored 
quet at the 
year ol 
Mr. Henry E 
ie 
tended by university professors and promi 
nent citizens of the Twin Cities. Mr 
Fisher is the dean of the group about the 


presided 


campus of the University of Illinois, ang 
he has been one of the outstandingly sue. 
cesstul church builders of his religions 
commnuion, He graduated from Eurekg 
College in 1900, and since then has shep- 
herded but few churches, having served 
as pastor at Gibson City for a few years 
preceding his pastorate at Champaign, 
Profi. A. W. Nolan of the University of 
Illinois spoke with keen appreciation of 
the minister, detailing conversations of 
children, students, the poor, and the rank 
the community. Mr. Fisher 
is president of the approaching Disciples 


and file of 


convention, and as such is in frequent 
demand at Disciples gatherings. 


Expansion of Disciples Work 
at State University 

While the Disciples were the first re. 
ligious communion of America to found 
Bible chairs at state universities, they 
have not yet set up these chairs at all the 
universities where they have a consider- 
able student body. The development at 
the University of Illinois is comparative- 
Che Illinois Disciples Founda- 
tion has in vears employed stu- 
dents as auxiliary helpers to work in con- 
the local church = This is 
Bible instruction 
has 


ly recent 
recent 
junction with 


the first year in which 
a university 
William V. 
teacher of the 
university au 


been given 


appointed 


grade 
Roosa was 
recently as a Bible, and 
after 
thorities, his 
\t the 


examination by the 
work has been approved 
University of Missouri the Dis- 
a theological seminary. At 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Bible chairs are also 


have 
Kans.., 
Bloomington, Ind., 
and Austin, Texas 


Lawrence, 


maintained. 


Christian Endeavor Organization 
Gives Wireless Concert 

Columbia the 
have 


In the District of 
Christian Endeavor 
\lumni Association which performs many 
services. This organization re- 
a radio concert in the chape 
Covenant with a 


workers 


helpful 
cently gave 
of the Church of the 
very interesting program of vocal musi 
and Shakesperean readings. It is said 
that 150.000 wireless operators within 200 
enjoyed the concert 
Zroadcasting sermons and religious serv 
one of the latest fads in the 
Recently the first re 
ligious service sent into the air from Chr 
Methodist chur 


miles of the city 
ices Is NOW 
religious world. 


1 


cago was 


in a western suburb. 


given by a 


Organize Religious People 
to Stay at Home 

Some churches are criticized these days 
for having too full a program 
member of the family ws at the 
every night in the with 
quent break-up in the family life result 
ing not only from the movie shows, ! 
from the program of the church itsel 
It is an interesting and significant fact 
that the state organization of Christiat 
Endeavor in Oklahoma has set apart the 
last week in February as a Stay-at-Home 
Week. It is proposed that during ths 


Some 
church 


week a conse 


ut 
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reduction on Wells’ Outline of History. Examine it. 
Dip into it. Keep it for a week in your own home. 
Then pay for it in convenient, tiny monthly payments. 


O 


But reserve your copy by clipping the coupon NOW—TODAY. 


The Finding 


Written nearly 5,000 years ago, centuries be- 
fore the Scriptures were more than traditions 
handed down from father to son among the 
children of Israel, it yet forms an almost exact 
parallel to the Scripture narrative. 

This curiously interesting inscription is but 
one of the many thousands that have enabled 


of Moses 


N a tablet dug up from the 
ruins of ancient Nippur was 
recently found a Sumerian inscrip- 


tion, detailing in almost identical 
words the Biblical story of the birth 
and finding of Moses. 


scientists and historians to correlate the histories 
of the ancient peoples that lived and fought over 
and died in the land of Palestine in the times of 
Moses, of Joshua and the Prophets. Now trans- 
lated into English and for the first time made 
easily available, this and a thousand other stories 
of intense interest to every man are to be found in 


H.G. WELLS’ “Outline of History” 


Now Offered You at One-Third the Original Price 


A history that goes back 100,000,000 years—that traces man's rude beginnings 500,000 years 
ago—that follows him down through the prehistoric ages to the Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar, 
the Athens of Pericles, the Egypt of Cleopatra, the Asia of Genghis Khan, the France of 
Napoleon, the England of Gladstone, the America of today, through the Great War and on into 
the future United States of the World—that gives ALL history as one story—//iai is Wells’. 


in whe finishes this volume 
much, however little he knew 
ening Sun, 


will be an educated man, 
when he started.”"—Balti 


1 have it in a sentence—the reason why 250,000 men and 
e paid $10.50 for Wells’ Outline and felt they were get 
ip. The Outline is more than a history—it is an educa- 
rderly knowiedge of human progress which men go to 
r years to and often come away without 


get 
tarily Wells has slashed his royalties 85% and entered into 
vith the Review or Reviews by which one edition of 


ine can be offered to Americans—to you—at a fraction of 
er price, 


the original plates and illustrations; but revised by 

li and printed in one handy volume instead of two. 

s we must get quantity prices on printing and paper; 
means, most important of all, that we 


Must Know How Many to Print 


ll the edition he 50,000 ? Or 500,000 ? 


ow 


Or 100,000? We must 


‘ the New Republic truly says: 


“The Outline is too big even 
put superlatives.” 


Without superlatives, therefore, 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 30 IRVING PLACE, N. 


lishers' 


4 


let us say very earnestly: If you want the opportunity o1 y/ 

. . : s . * e c 
examining Wells’ Outline free in your own home for a Jf 2-28 
week, do not lay this page down until you have made 


your reservation by clipping the coupon P 


And The Review of Reviews Too 


ler Thirty 


7 


4 Review of 


ful * 
Vears the Standard of Usefulnes Keviews Co. 


and Authority. 


Where Wells’ story leaves off, tie y, 
Review of Reviews takes up the rec- y proval 
ord of human achievement. His is by yor 4 Outline 
the history of the past; the Re- 4 watabiend’ ieee ot dae 
view records and_ interprets 7 special price of $3.50. 
for you the story of today. Jf ,, Also enter my subscription to 
’ . ’ the Review of Reviews for one 
It is htting that the two /. full year, at its regular price--$4 
should be joined togeth- y, 1 will either send you 50c in 5 
: =e lays and $1 a month thereafter for 
4 y z »% 
er; and only by JOCNE * months, or | will return the Wells’ 
them can we make 


L History within a week, send vou 2e for 
the remarkable of- 4 the first copy of the magazine delivered, 
fer detailed on and cancel this order (For more luxuri 
the coupon 


Fa vus leather binding. add 3 more payments.) 
below. 


4 
30 Irving Place 
New York City 


Send me 


NAME 
v7, I 


4 ADDRESS 
4 OCCUPATION = 
For full eash with erder, send only $6.50 


¥. ‘ 
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week the entire family should seek to be 
Monday is social night with 
the whole family. Tuesday 
evening the whole family will read, par- 
ticular attention being given to the mis- 
sionary magazine and biography. 
Wednesday evening the whole family will 
meeting. Thursday each 
entertainment 
with a contribu- 
the family 
study the 
Saturday 


together 


games tor 


+ nr 


re to praye 


amily will have its own 
readings 
ach member of 
the family will 
papers and 


Sunday school lesson 


music and 


Minimum Wage for Ministers 
a Growing Movement 
Che 


sweat-st manse is to disappear 


rel ous industry present 
working of little 


lavery of an 


signs 
chil- 
to unusual household 
‘p the wolf away from 
| no longer protect 
an increase in ¢ 
Presbyterian and 


£ Last pure 
Methodist churches of ¢ 
] a minimum 

hundre ld yllars 


1al denomi: 


inada_ took 


wage 


ition ¢ 
taken sim 
be 
minimum 
third 


sionary So- 


other 


thou 


quire 


n stung 
1 denom! 
lared for a 
lar d-workers 
he manse i! 
iny indus 
hbo yk shows 
4 
dollars was 
last vear in 
The averare sa 
hae 


‘r cent hi than in 


ind 45 per cent above 


1916 


What the Fundamentalist 
Preacher Is Like 


s finding out these days what 


ntalst preacher is like. This 
ready 
cult 


Rev. J. 


ns, which is always 


excited over a new 
preaching ol 

Ft. Worth, 
1 services at Tremont 


Texas, who 


xpounding such pro 


return of the Jews 
ti Second Com- 
ing and Armageddon Ft Worth he 
claimed to be the 
the 


ive thousand people 


to Palestine. Antichrist, 


has what is 


larges 


Baptst church in world, a congrega 


The churcl 
quarterlies 
chapter by chap- 
in a gray 
such 


tion of 


) 
‘ l 


fused to lesson 


Bible 


1 
school re use 


id studies 


surses on 
and 


° 1 1 
yomens ciothes 


the latest movements in politics. The 
Texas church is a great organization, 
which employs fifteen stenographers. 


Sectarian Institutions 
Are Cut Off 

The state auditor of Pennsylvania has 
recently cut off from public support a 
great many sectarian and fraternal in- 
stitutions during recent weeks. As might 
be expected, a large number of the in- 
situations affected are Roman Catholic 
in faith. The Presbyterians had one hos- 
pital on the list and it has been stricken 
off as well. The Protestants of the state 
affirm that they are glad to support the 
this change, which is 
clearly in accord with American thought 
and 


officers in 


state 
practice. 


Disciples Society Bows to 
Conservative Element 
The managers of the United 
hristian Missionary Society of the Dis- 
Christ called together in 
special session on January 
19 to consider the clamor which 
from the conservative con- 
The demands of 
given considera- 


board of 


was 
Lous in 
18 and 
has come up 
vresses held recently. 
were 
them 


the conservatives 
and most of 
Because this 
to guarantee peace for the practical work 
voted for a 


tion, were conceded. 


kind of compromise seemed 


the organization, many 
program to which in their private think- 
ne they do not agree, if one may judge 
utterances. Dr. C. M. Chilton, 


the most loval missionary pastors in 


ym past 


1" board, 
his resignation was not accepted 
Rev. Z. T 
with 
question of 


urch, resigned from the 


' ; ’ 
lution offered ny 


Sweeney Columbus, Ind refer- 


to the much discussed 


membership practice on foreign 
adopted The text of the 
y resolution is as follows: “As 
the board 


open 


lds was 


administrative policy, 
the 
teaching of 


purely 
following: 

the 
this 


ot mani: 


announces 
n harmony with the 
New Testament, as understood by 
board of managers, the United Christian 
Missionary conducting its 
work everywhere on the principles of re- 
the membership of the 
chur home or abroad, by any of 
ts missionaries, only those are im- 
penitent Christ 
it is believed by this board 
that all of the missionaries 
ind ministers appointed and supported 
by this board are in sincere accord with 
this and certainly it will not ap- 
indeed it not 
its service, anyone known by it to be not 
accord It disclaims right 
ind disowns any desire to do otherwise.” 
This action on the part of the board of 
will become historic, for it is 
time in a hundred years of his- 
torv that the Disciples through any gen- 
eral organization ever legislated 
doctrinal questions. Whether the 
this means that 
some China missionary must now be se- 
lected as a “scapegoat” of that situation 
A minor concession 
the board of managers to the 
element was the adoption 
declaring that no effort 
forth to make state and 


Society is 
ceiving into 
hes at 
who 


mersed, believers in 


l-urthermore 


of managers 


T olicey 


point, and will continue in 


in such any 


managers 
the first 


have 
upon 


idoption of resolution 


remains to be seen. 
\Ffered hy 
conservative 
f a resolution 


as hei put 
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provincial organizations subservient to the 
united society. The principle of comity 
in mission work in the homeland has 
been much attacked, and this was dealt 
with in an innocuous resolution, which 
was, however, reassuring to the reac. 
tionaries. It is also to be recommended 
to the International Convention at jt; 
next that the constitution pe 
amended to permit amendment of mo. 
tions reported out of the 
tions committee. 


meeting 


recommenda. 


Dr. Ainslie Faces 
His Critics 

Dr. Peter Ainslie of Baltimore, presi. 
dent of the Disciples Association for the 
Promotion of Christian Unity, has re. 
plied to his critics in a frank letter to a 
conservative minister in City 
Rev. James Small. He confesses an en- 
tire lack of interest in the current discuys- 


Kansas 


sion among the Disciples of “open mem- 
classing it with the discussio; 
of “open communion” among the Bap. 
tists and “open pulpits” among the Epis. 
copalians. Dr. Ainslie declares his firm 
belief in the organization of community 
churches in which all the Christian peo 
ple of the community shall be made wel- 


bership” 


His assertion of the right of Dis. 
ciples churches to determine their ow: 
practice in the reception of new members 
with the old-time 
characteristic of the denomination a ger 
Dr. Ainslie’s letter , 

Dear Brother Small:— 


it of th 


request ou 


rings note of liberty 


eration ago 


“My 


with 


follows: 


Complying 


1 


your 
rthy ussion at the 

ry on Monday 
t ) wr + , 


t¢ vo as tolows 


dis« 


morning 


open men be 
either to 


enough interested in 


the Disciples 


amone 


it or oppose it. It is a question t 


may be very classified wit! 
communion 
pulpits Epis¢ opal 


of whicl are purely tl 
consequently ar¢ 
My church 
more does not practice open memb 
but if they to do it, they 
have that consulting 
aife 


and 
interest. 2. 


questions 


ondary 


wanted 
right without 
irches among the Disciples, unless 
thev choose to do so One thing the Dis 

their 

am sure 
think of 
richly purchased heritage. 3 
community churches are associated with 
church in Baltimore, and I approv 
churches into ther 
memberships other 
churches, irrespective as to wheth 


beginning was fret 
that 
surrendering that 


Severa 


ciples got in 
and I 


not 


ehurch 


my chure 


dom, 
would 


my 
receiving 
from 


of those 


persons 
» their 


baptism was by immersion or sprinkling 
I advocate this policy in all commun) 
churches around the world. 4. I pra 
tice baptism by immersion of 
believers only, because that was the a 
tolic baptism, as I see it, and I have 
never practiced any other; but I do not t 
gard as any less Christa 
because they practice baptism by sprit’ 
ling. I will not for a moment think & 
I am any better than they are because’ 
have been baptized by immersion a 
they by sprinkling. Were I to think ot 
erwise I would be a Pharisee of ™ 
Pharisees. I am writing you kindly. bet 
frankly, for I have nothing to hide, e™ 


penitent 


Presbyterians 
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er in my theological thinking or my re- 
gious practices. I follow John Wesley's 
‘I think and I let think.” With 


regards, Peter Ainslie.” 


Was Columbus 
a Jew? 


zhts of Columbus are said to 
the recent assertion of 
in that Christopher was a Jew. 
the zest in this large Catholic 
from the assumption that 
discovered by a Catholic 
the Catholic religion. 
asserts that Columbus 
order that he 
opportunity of making 
voyage. The committee of 
Columbus which is 
th rewriting American history 


task. 


ritated 


over 


comes 
was 
belonged to 
torian 
his religion in 
ve his 


rhts of 
ave a 


Christian Endeavor Societies 
Have the Christmas Spirit 
The Christmas record of Christian En- 
r unions in various large cities this 
ry creditable. In Canton, O., 
arranged a Christmas party in 
guditorium which was attended 
600 boys and girls. The young 
stributed over 300 pounds of 
rates of apples and 600 toy bal- 
ur troops of Boy Scouts acted 
at the party. The Detroit Un- 
led fifty Christmas baskets for 
milies The Mass., 
je 500 Christmas stockings, and 
f children. The 


Y.. union provided a Christ- 
I 


Lawrence 


for the poor 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


mas party for 375 children of their fresh 


air home. 


Florida Home for the 
Aged Is Opened 


In the sunny southland the Disciples of 
Christ have opened recently another home 
for the aged. Located at Jacksonville, 
Fla., it is indeed well qualified to make 
the lives of aged religious people pleas- 
ant. Twenty-five people have already 
been received, and they are coming in 
continually now, arriving from various 
sections Though the benevolent work 
of the Disciples of Christ is among their 
newer ventures, nevertheless this work 
has already grown to very large propor- 
tions. It has not been hampered by the- 
ological discussion as has the missionary 
work of this communion. Disciples cus- 
tom makes Easter Sunday the day for 
special offerings for this work. 


Japanese Church in 
Los Angeles 


The new Japanese church building in 
Los Angeles will house the federated ac- 
tivities of both Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians. The Japanese have con- 
tributed $20,000 to the new building and 
the remainder must be secured otherwise 
The Los Angeles Presbytery has asked 
their Foreign board for $7,000 and the 
board of Church Erection for $7,500 
The methods of the Congregationalists 
in securing their part of the fund have not 
vet been announced. The largest Japan- 
ese colony in this country is in the city 


of Los Angeles, and it is believed that 


the community church will be a 
great force in the life of the Japanese in 
bringing their lives into harmony 
Christian principles. 


new 


with 


Churches Have Acted 
for World Peace 
The 


ceived in 


statistics analyzing petitions re- 
Washington on the 
world peace indicate that thx 

protestant behalf of pea 

has been effective. Out of 11,135,187 pe- 
titioners for a thorough-going 
the limitation of 
of these mentioned in their 
Divine Guidance. The Federal Council 
of Churches in presenting these statistics 
indicates that among the forces influenc- 
ing public opinion at this important time, 
few have been as im] 
if indeed any 


subject of 
work of t! 


' 
churches in 


policy o! 
10,000,000 
petition the 


armaments, 


ortant as the church, 


Moderator Is Very Active in 
Behalf of the Church 

Not in 
had a 
they have this year in Dr. 
ingen of St. Paul 
section of 


time have the Presbyte- 
more active moderator than 
Henry Swear- 
him im 
ind 


a long 
rians 
One hears of 
the 
very 


every country his 
church per- 
mitting him to give so much time to the 
work of the denomination. Among his 
scheduled the near future 
ire those to be given at Presbyterian 
Field Days at New York and Brooklyn 
the latter part of February At these 
same meetings Miss Alice Robertson 
member of Congress from Oklahoma, and 
formerly an 


has been gracious 


tor 


addresses 


employe of the Presbyterian 


ee 0 2 


As a subscriber to The Christian Century, 
you are entitled to buy books on credit 
from The Christian Century Press 


Do not hesitate to open an account with us. Use order coupon herewith. 


BOOK ORDER COUPON 


lhe Christian Century Press, 


Chicago. 


Gentlemen: 
my account: 


re 


Please send at once 


(Please use “Rev.” if a minister) 


the following books 
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Board, will speak. \t 
Presbyterian 


Home Mission 
these meetings the great 
interests will be interpreted 


Premillennial Program 
for China 
Just how the premillennialist group 
looks at the problem of world redemp- 
tion 1s well indicated by a recent address 
by Dr. R. A. Torrey. He has been in 
na and comes back with a very defi- 
ite point of view with regard to Chris- 


CHRISTIAN 


tian missions in that country. He says: 
“The union universities and theological 
schools in China are a great menace to 
the future of the church in China. As 
those universities have no creedal basis, 
it is impossible for one denomination, 
however orthodox, to restrain other de- 
nominations from sending out men thor- 
oughly unsound. In one instance, for 
example, the Presbyterians refused a cer- 
tain candidate in their denomination who 
was to go out and teach in one of these 


Roman Church Elects a Pope 


URNING aside from the well-known 

politicians of the church, the college 

of cardinals have selected as the 

next pope the Archbishop of Milan, who 

was made a cardinal during the last vear 

His selection was undoubtedly dictated by 

some feeling of the need of extending the 

diplomacy of the church which has been so 
uecessful during the past year or two 

Cardinal Ratti won his spurs during the 


Poland \s 


*Xoland changed rulers several times dur 


var as a special envoy to 


the war, the problem of the church 
i very difficult one. It was an occa 
requiring the greatest tact upon the 
the papal envoy, and it 1s said that 
in so thoroughly maztntain 
reputation for ‘utrality that var 
overnments allowed him continu 
This diplomat riumph greatly 
impressed the recent pope, who made him 
a cardinal 
Among the first acts of the new pope 
calculated to maugurate a new 
Pius XI 


radition ot the 


t tl papacy 
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HYMNS FOR TODAY 


4 complete hymnal for both Sunday School 
and Church New, beautiful hymos on all 
the vital subjects that leading religious 
thinkers are advocating today, with Orders 
ef Services for 8S. S. departments and church, 

Services for Anniversaries. 
use of Hymne for Today will educate 
veuth and adult in the essentials of 
Kingdom of God 
$75 per 100. Returnable sample sent 
Orchestrated. 
FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
528 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 








papacy of fifty years’ standing that the 
pope is the prisoner of the vatican. He 
blessing to the 
The papal troops were saluted by 


appeared, and gave a 
people. 
the troops of the Italian government. How 
far Pius XI. may go with this new policy 
is not known, but newspaper correspond- 
euts have ventured to hint that he might 
even visit America in the course of his 
reign 

It is announced that the American car- 
dinals arrived too late to participate in the 
election. It is believed that the rules gov- 
erning the conclave will be amended so 
that henceforth the election of the pope 
will not be so entirely in the hands of 
the Latin cardinals. With rules as they 
now are, tt is ridiculous to speak of the 
church as truly Catholic when its most 
significant election can take place without 
the representatives of some of the leading 


tional units of the church present 
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universities. They refused him because 
they regarded him as theologically an 
radically unsound; but this same may 
then applied to another denomination and 
was accepted by them and sent out }y 
them to teach in the same universit 
where the Presbyterians had refused to 
accept him. China needs salvation, no; 
education. I believe we have made , 
great mistake in putting altogether too 
much money, and too many men and 
women, comparatively, into education 
and altogether too little and too few into 
evangelization. Another mistake we are 
making—at least, I think it ws a mistak 

is the undue eagerness we are showing 
to get the highly-educated classes, ang 
the influential and the rich. One grea 
missionary body has said that the other 
missions can go to the poor and unedy 
cated and such-like, if they wish, by 
‘our mission is to the educated and 
the leaders. This certainly was not 
the program of Jesus and his apostles 
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PRINCES 
—OQF THE— 


CHURCH 


By W. ROBERTSON WICOLL 
Editer of The British Weekly 


_ 


N THIS new volume Dr. Nicoll 
pays tribute to thirty-three of 
the pulpit notables of England, who 
made the English pulpit glorious 
from the late eighties to the present 
date. All of these preachers the 
author knew personally, and most 
of them were intimate friends. The 
following are some of the men dis- 
cussed: 





Dr. Horatius Bonar, Dr. R. W. Dale 
Bishop Lightfoot, W. Robertson Smith 
John Henry Newman, Bishop Westcott 
Canon Liddon, Henry Drummond 
James Martineau, Principal Hutton 
Silvester Horne, Dr. Barnado 

George Matheson, Frederick Robertson 


lan Maclaren, Principal Rainy 


Marcus Dods, Hugh Price Hughes 
Alexander Maclaren, Dean Church 
C. H. Spurgeon, Joseph Parker. 


“A panorama of genius’ indeed! 
For these names are among the 
very greatest of the modern church. 
Catholicity of spirit and true insight 
characterize this latest volume of 
the great British editor, who alone 
could produce such a work as this is. 


Price of the Book $3.00 


Plus 15 cents postage 





The Christian Century Press 


508 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Books by 


Edward Scribner Ames 


Associate Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Chicago. 


The New Orthodoxy 


A popular, constructive interpretation of 

man’s religious life in the light of the 

learning of scholars and in the presence of 

a new generation of spiritual heroes. 
$1.50, plus 10 cents postage. 


The Psychology of 
Religious Experience 


“Should be read by every thoughtful min- 
ister.”—The Outlook. 


$3.50, plus 15 cents postage. 


The Higher 
Individualism 


Sermons delivered at Harvard University. 
“Good philosophy and excellent religion.” 
—The Congregationalist. 

$1.50, plus 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 


508 S. Dearborn Street, 


Chicago, Il. 














Evangelistic Preaching 
By Ozora H. Davis, 


President Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The book contains also sermon out- 
lines and talks to children and young 
people. “The best help on this impor- 
tant subject that we have ever seen. Sets 
forth with skill and completeness the 
method of evangelism that best appeals 


to the men and women of the present 
day.” (C. E. World.) 


Price, $1.50 plus 12 cents postage 
The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 























New Books on 


Christ in Today’s Life 


In the amazingly puzzling times in which men find themselves today, 
there is no fact of greater significance, or more hope-radiating, than 
that thoughtful men are turning for guidance to the great Teacher 
and Master. New book catalogs bristle with striking titles which point 
to Him wh alone can lead men out of darkness into light. The 
Christian Century Press has selected t following as really great 
books. All of them endeavor to see sus, not merely as a hero of 
the first century, but as the true leader for men and nations in this 
twentieth century. 


Jesus and Life 
By Joseph F. McFadyen, D.D. 


A fresh and searching interpretation of the 
Gospel of Jesus in its social implications. 
The author, who is professor of New Testa- 
ment in Queen's University, Kingston, Can- 
ada, says in his preface: “We are realizing 
as never before that the christianizing of 
men, of all men, in their relations is not so 
much a matter of interest to the church as 
a matter of life and death for the world.” 


($2.00). 


The Guidance of Jesus for Today 
By Cecil John Cadoux, D.D. 


This book is an account of the teaching of 
Jesus from the standpoint of modern per- 
sonal and social need. Says Canon James 
Adderley: ‘‘It recalls by a shock to the be- 
wildering problem of applied Christianity 
and makes us once more suitably uncom- 
fortable. | want everybody to read it.” 


($2.00). 


The Open Light 
By Nathaniel Micklem, M.A. 


Christianity and Christ 
By William Scott Palmer. 


“Twelve years ago,” says Dr. Palmer in his 
introductory note, “I was profoundly influ- 
enced by the critical examination of Chris- 
tian documents and of Christian origins, by 
science generally and by the new movement 
in philosophy. I! felt impelled to revise my 
religious beliefs. It was a kind of stock- 


taking, and took the form of a diary, now 
long out of print. Many trials have come 
upon the Christian religion and the church 
since then. It seems to be time for a new 
stock-takng on my part; and I| propose to 
write a new diary and in it ask my new ques- 
tions and find, perhaps, new answers.”’ Dr. 
Palmer is author of ““‘Where Science and 


Religion Meet.” ($2.00). 
Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus 
By Principal A. E. Garvie, D.D. 


This is not a new book, but a new edition 





This interpretation of Christianity by one of 
England's younger Christian thinkers takes 
its title from William Morris's lines, ‘“Look- 
ing up, at last we see the glimmer of the 
open light, from o'er the place where we 
would be." The author says: “I hope this 
book may help to make Christianity appear 
more reasonable and more beautiful.” 


($2.00). 
Note: 


of a very great book by the noted head of 


New College, London. The Congregation- 


alist says of the book: “‘Its chief value is in 


its emphatic insistence upon the genuine- 
ness of the human experience of Jesus, 
coupled with the constant acceptance of 
the uniqueness of his nature as the only- 
begotten and well-loved Son of God.” 
($3.00). 


Add 10 cents for postage on each book ordered. 


Here is a fine library of books on the greatest possible 


theme. 


Their possession and study will insure a 


fruitful year for any churchman or churchwoman. 
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LYMAN ABBOTT'S LATEST BOOK AND $3 00 
THE OUTLOOK for 26 WEEKS FOR ONLY 





Silhouettes of 
My Contemporaries 


By Lyman Abbott 


HIS is a collection of intimate sketches of the 

great—by one of them,” announce Doubleday, 
Page & Co., publishers of the book. “The most 
striking and lasting impressions of Lyman Abbott's 
eighty years’ association with great men are here given. The most 
interesting history is personality. Here are seen interesting men 
through the eyes of one of the wisest of observers.” 














“The one exception which we should take to this rea 
“lagi . : : °° The following historic American 

fascinating volume is to its title,"” says the New 

; os ; ; : figures are portrayed by Lyman 

York Tribune. “A silhouette is a portrait show- Abhott- 











ing just one side of the subject and without a 
touch of color or gradation of light and shade and 
without the slightest background or environ- 
ment. But these pen-portraits of a few of the 
great men whom Lyman Abbott has known in a 
lifetime of more than eighty years are vastly more 
than that. They show various sides or phases of 
their subjects, they are rich in vivid, vital, natural 
coloring, and they have an abundance of back- 
ground and of circumstantial setting. . . . It is 
the highest of tributes to his catholicity of mind 
and spirit to say that he does this so perfectly 
in all cases that we should be at a loss to select 
any one of the chapters of his book and say, Here 


is his best work; with this subject he was most 
at home.” 


The book has just been published. It 
contains 381 pages; finely bound in cloth; 
gold lettering; frontispiece portrait of the 
author. 

Please fill in and mail us the coupon to- 
day with your remittance and you will 
receive the book at once, and your name 
will be entered for a 26 weeks’ subscrip- 
tion to The Outlook. 


Name 


Address 





P. T. Barnum 

Edwin Booth 

The Smiley Brothers 

John B. Gough 

Alice Freeman Palmer 

John Fiske 

Edward Everett Hale 

John G. Whittier 

General Samuel Chapman 
Armstrong 

General William Booth 

Daniel Bliss 

Dwight Lyman Moody 

Henry Ward Beecher 

Phillips Brooks 

Booker T. Washington 

Rutherford B. Hayes 

Abraham Lincoln 

Theodore Roosevelt 

Jacob Abbott 
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cents for foreign subscriptions. ) 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Please send me Lyman Abbott's 
Contemporaries" and enter my name for 26 weeks’ sub- 


Outlook. I enclose $3. (Add 78 
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You can now have these wonderful Books at much less than hal 


This is the most sweeping saving ever made on a work of similar value. Heretofore published ag 


W 5G 1 25 sold in a bulky and un- $ 
2@V ~—wieldy set of many small- N 25:8 
a S er ‘volumes at more than Oo WwW = 


twice the new price. We now offer Christian Century readers the identical, complete work, 
compactly bound in six large, massive volumes, at less than half. 


THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE 


six large, massive volumes solidly packed th thousai i the most practical and valuable 
and Bible student. Unlike the ordinary commentary, with its details and technicality, thi 
expositions actually expounds the Word of God. The contents are made up of scholarly, suggestivg 
interesting expository lectures on all the books of the Bible, contributed by the foremost preachers and theologiang 
men whose very names are the highest assurance of the far-reaching value of their contributions The work 
has n universal praise trom the entire religiows press and pulpit 


For the Preacher of To-morrow 
it affords endless material to enrich his ser- 
mons, both in history, criticism and exposi- 
tion. 


For the Teacher of To-morrow 
it provides overwhelming resources of at- 
taining or communicating Scriptural knowl- 
edge or answering questions. 


For the Layman of To-morrow 


it spreads a matchless feast that he can di- 
gest and that will increase his power and his 
capacity for real leadership in his church. 


Thousands of preachers, teachers and Bible 
students who realized the importance and far- 
reaching practical value of this library were glad 
to purchase the higher priced set in 49 small 
volumes at from two to two and a half times the 
price of this new and more compact, conven 
ient edition. 


. . averaging 876 pages each, 1034 x 7 inches, strong, handsome buckram binding 
Six Massive Volumes ncluding INDISPENSABLE NEW INDEX, THE SIX GREAT, BIG VOLUMES 


ONT AINING nearly 1,400 chapters, 5,261 pages exhaustively illuminating every topic and every phase of each chap 
ter and hook of the Old and New Testaments with indescribable and overwhelming beauty 


FEATURES OF INDISPENSABLE VALUE TO EVERY PREACHER, TEACHER, STUDENT 


The entire Bible is illustrated and analyzed in the most Preachers, students and teachers cannot afford to bt 
helpful and interesting way, and its hidden beauties are without this library of scholarly and satisfying interpre 
clearly revealed to the inquiring mind. tations of the Scriptures. 


‘The series is planned so as to give the leader all the good of a scientific commentary without the padding, technicality and detail. 
In every book of the Bible the rich, fertile and perpetually significant portions are selected, and continuously analyzed, ile 
tri ned and explained by interpretors who are scholarly yet interesting.”"—BRITISH WEEKLY. 
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